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SOFTY. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


E christened him “ Softy” when he 
joined our regiment, the far- 
famed British Borderers, he was so fresh 
and soft and simple, he swallowed every- 
thing we told him, he took all for gospel, 
did such silly things. We put him up to 
ask the Colonel whether it was true that 
the regiment had run away from the 
Heights of Abraham, and that Wolfe when 
he heard said, ‘‘ I die happy.” We made 
him step out of the ranks on parade, com- 
plain that the men had only five nights in 
bed, and when the. chief said it was no 
dashed business of his, to say that every 
man should be like the Sergeant-Major’s 
wife. One night at an inspection dinner 
we persuaded him to go up to the General 
and ask him whether he thought Julius 
Cesar had first invented the order for 
attack. ‘The General, who was a jolly old 
cock, saw us all grinning, and said he’d 
let us know next day, when he so harried 
and hunted us about the drill-field that 
we wished we had left the order for attack 
alone. 

Everyone chaffed Softy. Even the Ser- 
geam-Major on the barrack-yard, seeing 
Softy with his head down, cried, ‘‘ Why 
so sad, Mr. Seymour? Is your father 
dead? Then look up to heaven, where 
you may hope to meet him.” Every one 
oi us, godless youngsters that we were, 
played games with him, took advantage of 
him, got him to do our duty—guards and 
court-martials and orderly duty—and never 
repaid him; turned him out at night ona 
false alarm of fire; made hay in his room, 
inspected his kit to see if his clothes were 
according to regulation—but that was only 
an excuse for heaping them on the floor— 
or hid some parts of it, so that he was late 
for parade next day and got wigged by the 
commanding officer. 

He was the best-tempered chap in the 
world. You could see it in his face : fair 
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and chubby and childlike—when we first 
knew him; his blue eyes were so round 
and wide open, as if with surprise and 
astonishment—and he was a good deal 
surprised sometimes. Nothing hardly put 
him out. He would laugh with the rest of 
us, and shout ‘‘ Oh, I say!” when he saw— 
not very quickly—that we had done him 
again. Only once he got really into a 
rage, and that was when we “ drew him.” 
He never minded it as a rule, but that 
night someone fell foul of a photograph— 
a lady’s, young, pretty, a regal ripper 
and cried: ‘Here, boys, look! she’s 
Softy’s mash !” 

Softy made one rush. His eyes were 
blazing and his face was first crimson, then 
dead white. ‘‘ Drop that, Mortimer. Drop 
it, or-—T’t’s my mother. She is dead.” 

Mortimer was a great hulking rough 
fellow. But he knew how to behave. 

‘“‘ Beg your pardon, old chap; of course, 
I’d no idea,” he said, handing him the 
photograph, and we all went quietly away. 

As you may suppose, we got very fond 
of Softy. He wasn’t a bit of a soft in 
other ways; could do lots of things well. 
He was a nice light weight, and could 
ride above a bit; he was a smart field at 
cricket, and was tough to handle with 
single-sticks or the gloves. 

But I think we liked him best because 
he was so unselfish ; so ready to do any- 
one, even his worst tormenter, a good 
turn. As I have said, he was always 
willing to exchange duties; although he 
was never very flush himself, he was a safe 
draw for a fiver if one was hard up. And 
that time when Jack Sutton was so ill and 
there was no one to nurse him but his 
soldier-servant, who meant well but was 
very heavy-handed, it was little Softy who 
organised us into reliefs to sit up with 
Jack, taking it night after night for weeks 
until he had turned the corner. 
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We were soldiering those days in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. It is some time ago, so I 
daresay many of the old landmarks are 
gone. The only place of amusement was 
a theatre known as *‘ Ludovici’s Lyceum,” 
a glorified barn, nothing more, and the 
company the merest strollers. But Ludo- 
vici was a character in his way, an un- 
recognised genius according to himself, 
but with the making of a great actor. 
The making was, however, long delayed, 
and so was the fortune it was to bring. 

The Lyceum did not get much patron- 
age beyond that of the regiment, and 
Ludovici never had a really good season. 
At last he all but came to conspicuous 
grief; he owed for the barn, the ‘ ghost 
never walked,” and ruin stared him in the 
face. 

It was Softy who found this out. He 
had always a hankering after the stage, 
and seldom missed a night at the Lyceum. 
Ludovici and he scraped acquaintance ; 
Softy often went behind the scenes, or had 
Ludovici up to supper at the Mess, when 
he rather amused us with his ponderous 
humour in his deep high-pitched tragedy 
voice. I thought him a better man off 
the stage than on. 

Softy’s idea was that we should give the 
manager a benefit to help him through 
his troubles; an amateur performance, 
assisted by the professionals. We rather 
pooh-poohed the idea, but Softy was 
pertinacious. This was the first evidence 
of that dogged persistence about him 
which helped him so greatly in after life, 
and in the end we chose the “ Heir-at- 
Law,” with Ludovici as Dr. Pangloss and 
Softy as Lady Duberly, “ by particular 
request ” of his brother subs., who thought 
to take a rise out of him when figged out in 
petticoats and patches and pearl powder. 

But he did us there. He had the best 
of it by far; he came out quite strong on 
the night of the performance, both in his 
acting and in his appearance. The whole 
of Ludovici’s company had taken a fancy 
to him, especially the ladies, all of whom 
helped him and coached him and con- 
tributed to his turn-out. He would not 
own up to everything, but we knew he had 
the leading lady’s white wig, and that she 
showed him how to wear it ; he had a pair 
of pink silk stockings too, and _ high- 
heeled shoes that were believed to belong 
to the soubrette; but cart-horses would 
not drag out of him where he borrowed 
the crinoline or the stays. But he had 
them on him; there was no doubt of that, 
for we rushed him when the piece was 
finished, and stripped him of everything. 
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At mess fellows said that Softy was 
‘stage struck,” and money was offered 
and taken that he would cut the service 
and go into partnership with old ‘“ Loo.” 
For a long time we saw very little of him. 
This was both before and after the 
theatricals. It was natural enough at first, 
on account of rehearsals, and all that, but 
afterwards—why was he so much taken up 
with Ludovici ? What did he see in the 
chap ? 

We never quite got the rights of it, 
until one day Softy came to me—I was 
one of his best pals—and said he was 
going to exchange. 

“‘T want to get to India. A fellow has 
more chance there: seeing service, you 
know, and all that, and I’m sick of this 
peace business. I shall try the shiny. 
Tull is offering three hundred pounds to 
get into ‘ours.’ I’d like the money.” 

I smelt a rat, and pressed him. Why 
was he so keen about collaring the stuff ? 
He was not such a wastrel; didn’t bet, or 
swagger, or drink, or waste his substance. 
How or why was he so hard up? 

After a bit I squeezed it out of him. He 
had promised to lend Ludovici a couple of 
hundred pounds. He had squared it with 
Cox, the army agents, but only on the 
condition that he exchanged and repaid 


the over-draft with the bonus paid. 
I was fairly mad with him, and gave it 


him hot. What! were we to lose the best 
boy that had joined us for years, all for 
this scheming, swindling old scoundrel ? 

“No, no; he’s not that at all,” pro- 
tested Softy. ‘‘He’s only short, just for 
the moment. It’ll be all right, perfectly 
right, in the end. You see, he’s got the 
promise of a London engagement, and 
he’s sure to take directly he has a proper 
opening. He’s such a fine actor = 

I burst out laughing, but it was more 
with rage than amusement, and I resolved 
to stop this little game if I could. 

I found out where the Ludovicis hung 
out, and went straight to the house. 
They were rather poor lodgings in a 
frame-house. An old slatternly negro 
woman opened the door and showed me 
straight upstairs. 

No Mr. Ludovici—only half-a-dozen 
children, clean and tidy, round a tea-table 
spread with rather a meagre meal. 

The eldest, a girl about fourteen, at 
“the ungrateful age,” tall and gawky, 
with a pale sallow face, framed by a great 
mass of raven black hair and lightened 
by magnificent dark Italian eyes, rose and 
came to me with a questioning look. 

“T wanted to see Mr. Ludovi ici,’ 


I said, 
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the 
Mr. 


a little abashed. “I am one of 
Borderers, a brother officer of 
Seymour's.” 

At the sound of Seymour's name, a 
pretty colour rose to her cheek, and 
something indescribable, a sweet soft look, 
came into her fine dark eyes. 

“* Mr. Seymour’s friends are our friends,” 
she said with a matron’s self-possession, 
putting out her little brown hand. “ He 
has been very good to us.” 

“I love Mithter Theemoore,” cried a 
small voice with her mouth full of bread- 
and-butter, and the remark was echoed 
round the table, ending with, ‘‘ And Pollie 


HE POINTED AT THE PROPERTIES STREWN AROUND. 


lovth Mithter Theemoore,” from the first 
speaker. 

Pollie, who was the lanky eldest child of 
the party, laughed a little consciously ; then 
sternly chided them, and bade them be 
quiet. 

In the midst of it all Mr. Ludovici and 
Softy came in together. 

“Rex!” cried the latter, looking at me 
with more anger in his face than I thought 
he could show, “ what on earth brings you 
here ?” 

“I came to speak to Mr. Ludovici on a 
private matter,” I stammered out, rather 
disconcerted. 

Softy came nearer and _ whispered 
fiercely : ‘‘ I don’t know what it means, but 
if you are interfering in my affairs, Captain 
King, I beg you will drop it. There!” 

But the old actor had taken me by the 
arm and was motioning Softy away. 

“This is my private sanctum,” he said, 
leading me into a squalid, untidy room 
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where he slept. There was a bed in one 
corner, and this bed, with every other part 
of the room, was littered about with rubbish 
belonging to his business : old playbills, 
properties, rouge-pots, battered wigs, tin 
swords, a helmet, high boots. 

**I can guess, Sir, that you have heard 
of our young friend’s generosity, and that 
you disapprove. Believe me-——or not, as 
you please—but I have been very loth to 
accept it. I refused several times. But 
bear with me while I tell you my case.” 

He had a rich, deep, persuasive voice, 
and I quickly understood the effect it 
would have on Softy. 

“IT ama gentleman, Sir, born 
and bred : one of the Merediths 
of Durham. How I came to 
be this—a poor mummer ”—he 
pointed significantly at the 
properties strewn around—“ is 
immaterial. But I have had 
a hard struggle. I married a 
woman of genius, but it was 
eclipsed prematurely. Those 
are her children. They would 
be motherless but for my brave 
little Pollie, who—who—but 
words fail me to tell you what 
she has been to them and to 


’ 


me. 


His voice broke and his eyes 


filled. Was this acting? It 
was better, then, than anything 
I had seen him do on the stage. 

“Well, Sir, it is a mean, 
imiserable confession to make: 
nothing has prospered with me. 
I have made a good fight, I 
have, Sir, truly, but the fates have been 
against me. ‘This year I should have 
failed, utterly, disgracefully, but for the 
noble aid rendered me by him and you 
and all your gallant comrades in this 
garrison. Now, I owe no man a single 
red cent, and it is thanks—first and before 
all—to him. 

‘“‘ What sort of return am I making him 
now? Is that what you are thinking, 
Captain King? When I already owe him 
so much, should I be base enough to ask 
and accept more ? 

“Listen, Sir ; only another word or two. 

““ Now, when I have been in the very 
lowest water, at the last gasp, my luck has 
turned. I have an offer, a distinct and 
specific offer, from”—he mentioned the 
name of a famous London manager of 
those days—‘‘ an offer of an engagement 
at the St. James’s Theatre for next season. 

“It is my chance, at last—the chance 
I have hungered for all these years. Name, 
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and fame, and fortune; the future of those 
little ones yonder ; bread, education, com- 
fort, everything assured. 

“And but for what he is doing—that 
generous, chivalrous, lion-hearted young 
man—I should have to turn my back on it 
all. But for his help—believe me, Sir, he is 
the noblest, finest, most unselfish of God’s 
creatures—but for him I could not pay 
my way to England. I, and all my sweet 
innocent babes, must remain here, any- 
where, in any dog-hole or foul corner, and 
starve.” 

I thought he overdid it a little, with all 
his tricks of dramatic elocution, rolling his 
“rs” and making great eyes. He had taken 
in Softy; he should not do the same with me. 

But what if his story were really true ? 
It might be, on the face of it; and any- 
way, if Softy chose to make a fool of him- 
self it was in his nature, and to keep him 
out of mischief would take me all my time. 

Yet I’m afraid I was rather stiff with 
Ludovici when I left him and went out into 
the sitting-room. Softy was there with a 
brat on each knee and another tearing at 
his hair. Pollie sat sewing for her life 
at the table, but now and again her eyes 
rested on Softy with the look one seldom 
sees except in a faithful dog. 

We came away together, Seymour and 
I, but he was evidently very sore at my 
interference, and would hardly speak to 
me all the way to barracks. 

“Come, young chap,” I said at last. 
“Don’t bear malice. I was acting for 
your good. But if you’re determined to 
make a fool of yourself, I’ve nothing more 
to say.” 

He thawed a little then, but held to his 
point. 

“1d do it whatever you might say, Rex; 
you, or the Colonel, or the Commander- 
in-Chief himself. It’s not only for 
Ludovici, you see, but there are all the 
children, and little Pollie.” 

“Ah! yes, Pollie!” I interjected with 
a slight grin. 

“I tell you she is the most extraordinary 
little brick you ever knew. She’s just 
splendid. Why, she’s everything to that 
family, a perfect Providence; slaves for 
them hand and foot; teaches ’em, dresses 
em, ay, and prays for ’em—she’s half an 
angel herself, is that brave-hearted unselfish 
little mother of barely fourteen ! ” 

“T’ll not say another word, Seymour, 
not one word against it. I daresay you ’re 
being made a fool of, but I won’t baulk 

you. You’re a soft-hearted young jackass, 
but, by George, I envy you, and I hope it 
may be made up to you in the end.” 


SOFTY. 











So young Seymour exchanged to India, 
and we gave him a “send off” that made 
every echo of the old Citadel barracks 
ring. ‘The Colonel was present, and spoke 
such brave, kindly words of farewell that 
most of us had lumps in our throats, and 
Softy ran fairly blubbering out of the room. 

Then we escorted him down to the mail 
steamer, a whole mob of us, but he escaped 
at the wharf. He had other good-byes to 
say, and I saw him the centre of a little 
group: the whole of the little Ludovicis 
were clustered round his legs, while the 
father, who always reminded me _ of 
Crummles, with a dash of Micawber, 
raised his arm, imploring God’s blessing 
on his young friend. 

Where was Pollie ? 

Only at the last a little figure flew after 
Softy, caught at his hands and kissed them 
again and again. 





II. 
A dozen years and more rolled by. I was 
in London on leave, and the first man I 
ran up against in the club was Softy. He 
had only landed that morning. 

Bronzed and bearded, he was otherwise 
unchanged. It was still Softy, with his 
bright kindly face and wide open eyes. 

They had been busy eventful years for 
him, bringing him opportunity, the opening 
for distinction, the rewards and reputation 
he had so richly earned. 

He had won the Cross in Afghanistan 
for the rescue of a wounded comrade 
under hot fire, an act of unquestioning 
self-sacrificing gallantry; he had got two 
brevets in South Africa, and made his 
name famous by his tenacious defence of 
an outpost with a handful of men against 
a whole impi of Zulus. 

Here he was, still youthful in appear- 
ance, still a boy at heart, but a V.C.,a 
C.B., andan A.D.C. to the Queen. Greater 
honours, the highest preferments, were 
quite within his grasp. He might live to 
be a Field-Marshal and a military peer. 

Not the least of the charms of the 
soldier’s life is that when two old comrades 
meet after long parting, they take up their 
friendship as though it had never been 
interrupted. 

Softy and I plunged at once into 
pleasant reminiscences, talked incessantly 
of old days, and only when all was 
exhausted touched upon the future. 

“TI am going on the Headquarters’ 
Staff, I believe,” he said modestly when 
I pressed him. He had passed me in the 
race, was my senior in rank, had seen 
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twice as much active service; but I felt no 
envy, only an honest pride in the lad who 
was an old ‘‘ Borderer,” and had done us 
so much credit. 

“It’s all before you, Softy. You have 
the ball at your feet—go on and prosper.” 

We spent the day together, lunched 
together, did the Park, were to dine 
together and see a play. Like himself, I 
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thought, and as what followed had a 
potent influence on Softy’s life I will tell 
it just as he told it me. 

“He quickly caught up the flying figure in 
front. 

*‘Pollie!” he said, “ Miss Ludovici! 
Surely I’m not wrong? But, oh! how 
you’ve changed.” 

“ For the better, I hope, Mr. Seymour ?” 


I SAW HIM THE CENTRE OF A LITTLE GROUP. 


had but just returned from abroad, and 
was ready to take my fill of the delights of 
the town. 

Walking down Regent Street in the 
evening just before dressing for dinner, 
Softy suddenly cried, ‘‘ Hulloa!” and left 
me at a run. 

A glimpse of a swaying skirt in front of 
me and a pair of glancing feet told me it 
was the old, old story, and I laughed to 
myself at Softy’s defection, clearly per- 
ceiving the cause, as I believed. 

But it was a far older story than I had 


said his old friend archly as she paused and 
made him a coquettish little bob there and 
then upon the pavement of the crowded 
street. Her cheek glowed with rising 
colour as she met the undisguised approval 
of his admiring eyes. 

The lanky child had grown into the per- 
fect woman, with a face to dream of, lighted 
as of old with those magnificent eyes. 

They melted into bewitching softness 
and filled with sudden emotion when he 
said joyfully— 

‘So you have not forgotten me ?” 
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“Was it likely, Mr. 
pardon, is that right? You are a soldier 
now. Iam not clever at titles; but I have 
not forgotten you. But let us walk on.” 

A little throng had gathered around 
them, strangely as Seymour thought, 
although Pollie understood. And there 
was a murmur of voices, and a quick ear 
might have heard the name “ Meredith,” 
‘* Mary Meredith,” tossed about from lip 
to lip, in homage that was too genuine to 
be rude. 

Pollie Ludovici was more changed than 
in outward appearance. She had blossomed 
and ripened into the most popular actress 
of the day, with a full measure of the 
highest gifts, the power to touch the finest 
feelings, to draw all hearts, to charm away 
melancholy and provoke unbounded mirth. 

“And what are you doing, Miss “hee 
he began, as they walked down the street 
together. 

**Pollie, please,” corrected his com- 
panion, laughing silently at his strange 
ignorance. Had he come from the back 
of God speed ? 

“Pollie; yes, Pollie as of old. You 
are still the same, I can swear to that. 
The same brave little Pollie, staunch, self- 
sacrificing, uncomplaining.” 

‘“Times have rather changed with us, 
Colonel.” 

** Softy, please.” 

“Since Halifax,” she went on, smiling 
but declining the suggestion. ‘‘ For the 
better, thank God!” 

“Your father succeeded ?” 

““Oh, yes! He did well, thanks ever- 
lastingly, Softy, to you. He went into 
management, and—and———” She did not 
want to tell him yet that she herself was 
a bread-winner now, drawing a princely 
salary, indeed making her own terms. 

‘“‘T may come and see you ?” 

“Why, of course. Anybody ” Again 
she hesitated, and would not tell him that 
any of her Majesty’s lieges might see her 
who chose to pay the price at the door. 

““When may I come? Where do you 
live ?” 

**Come next Sunday. Hanover Terrace, 
Regent’s Park. Come at lunch time; we 
are all at home then—father and all. Ethel, 
she’s next to me, you know, keeps house. 
Archie’s at a crammer’s at Woolwich; he 
wants to be a soldier, like—like—you. The 
youngest are all at school. They are dear 
good children, and do me credit.” 

“*Pollie, dear Pollie! How good you 
were to them!” 

** And now, Colonel—Softy ? Yes, it shall 
be Colonel Softy.. I have an engage—an 


I beg your 
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appointment; will you forgive me? I 
must take a cab.” 


He turned to hail one, but she 
already had jumped into a_ passing 


hansom, and was giving him the address, 
when Cabby cut her short with— 

“I know, Miss. Bless your sweet 
heart !” 

Many a time, when luck left him a 
spare shilling, he had wept bitter tears or 
laughed himself silly up among the gods 
at the Royal Sovereign, just as Mary 
Meredith wished. Softy turned up rather 
late at the club, and at once put aside my 
playful innuendoes. 

‘* For a man who has only just arrived 
from the shiny you’ve not been long in 
making some nice new friends.” 

He corrected me rather stiffly. 

“That was a very old friend—Miss 
Ludovici. You remember, of the Halifax 
days ?” 

‘*Gracious Heavens! Seymour, as if I 
should ferget them. But I do trust you are 
not going to take up with that lot again.” 

I foresaw, knowing nothing of the facts, 
all sorts of complications, the injury, per- 
haps, and check to his career. 

“Did the old villain ever repay you 
that two hundred pounds ?” I asked. 

** Most certainly. The very next year. 
But enough of that, if you please. I think 
I know my own business,” he said briefly, 
and, to put an end to the subject, asked : 
“What have you ordered? One’s first 
dinner at the club is rather an event.” 

Two days after Seymour presented him- 
self in Hanover Terrace, and was received 
like a long-lost son and brother. 

‘“* My dear, dear patron and true friend,” 
said old Ludovici, now grey-haired and 
venerable, with his unctuous, over-loaded 
manner, holding out both his hands, ‘I 
owe it all to you,” he waved round (his 
possessions); “ this is by rights your house. 
You are welcome to the best that it 
contains.” 

Softy’s eyes, resting on Pollie, who stood 
there smiling and blushing—it was really 
her house, not her father’s—made choice 
then and there. 

But she—would she respond? He 
meant to put it to her before he left the 
house. 

Strict injunctions had been laid upon 
Mr. Ludovici by his daughter to breathe 
no word of the Royal Sovereign Theatre, 
or of her success upon the stage. 

The old man was in the main careful to 
keep the secret. He babbled once or 
twice about Pollie—her sweet, loving heart 
and the great genius she had inherited 
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from her mother—whereat, being on dan 
gerous ground, Pollie cut him short, and 
carried off their visitor to her own private 
sitting-room, to talk, as she said, over old 
times. 

Almost at her entrance she pounced 
upon a large framed photograph inscribed 
“To Mary Meredith,” and signed by the 
august givers own hand. All other tell- 
tale traces had been removed, but this one 
nearly betrayed her. 

And yet she knew that avowal must 
come, sooner even than 
she thought. 

With soldier- like 
promptitude, Softy de- 
clared himself directly 
they were alone together. 

‘I loved you, Pollie, 
I believe, when you were 
a child,” he said simply. 
“Who could help it, 
seeing you as you were 
then, and what you did. 
It all comes back to me 
now.” 

“You were very good 
to us, Colonel Seymour,” 
she faltered. 

‘It was for love of you. 
I have thought of you 
always, all these years, as 
the best and sweetest of 
little women. I know, 
now that we meet again, 
that I cannot live with- 
out you. No one else 
shall be my wife.” 

They sat there side by 
side, hand in hand. She 
suffered him to take her 
into his arms, to kiss her 
on the lips, to whisper his 
endearments, and he 
thought that she was 
won. 

But then, quite 
suddenly and abruptly, she broke away 
from him, and stood, at her full height, 
defiant, with her hands outstretched keep- 
ing him at bay. 

“No, no. Icannotaccept you. I must 
not, will not!” she stammered in a hard 
expressionless voice. 

“Is there someone else ?” 
piteously. 

““No, it is not that. But you know 
nothing of me: of what I am really like; 
of how I——” 

**] want to know nothing more than that 
you are my own sweetheart. I will take you 
at that. My faith in you is unbounded.” 


he asked 
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“There are other obstacles. I cannot 
see my way plainly yet; you must not 
press me. It is too sudden. I do not 
know that I can separate myself from——” 

** Why should there be any separation ? 
He thought she was talking of her brothers 
and sisters. ‘‘ You will see them con- 
stantly, even if I must sometimes soldier 
abroad.” 

“You do not understand, Softy, and I 
cannot explain—not now. If 1 married 
you—yes— if,’ indeed there is an ‘if’—it 


” 


SOFTY SUDDENLY CRIED ‘‘ HULLOA!”’ AND LEFT ME AT A RUN, 


must make a great change; it would be a 
great wrench. I—I—should have to break 
with——” 

He looked at her in utter bewilderment, 
too loyal and trustful to misunderstand her, 
as a more worldly-minded man might have 
done. 

‘** See, darling.” Once more her mood 
changed, and she came to him, placed one 
soft hand impressively on his arm, while 
the other sought his and held it tight. 

“* Softy, I love you dearly, and I should 
be proud to be your wife. There is no 
reason why I should not accept you now, 
on the spot. But something still stands 
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between us. I am foolish, perhaps, to let 
it weigh with me. But it does, and I 
cannot bring myself to remove it, even at 
the cost of my happiness.” 

Lover-like he sought to silence her 
objections, but she held him back. 

**No, no; I must have time to decide. 
You shall have an answer, I promise you, 
within a week, but not now. I mean that; 

I do, indeed. All this has been far too 
sudden. Why, only think, three days have 
not gone by since our first meeting.” 

“You mean twelve years. But I have 
waited all this time; I wiil wait another 
week. Only——” 

He drew her to him, 
kissed her solemnly. 

“‘Nothing, nothing—understand 
Pollie—nothing shall part us now.” 

He was prepared to go any lengths; to 
make any sacrifice rather than lose her. 
She did not know him yet, nor his strong 
self-reliance and tenacity of purpose. 

Two days later he came to me in the 
morning-room of the club, with an open 
letter in his hand. 

**T don’t know what this means. Some- 
one has sent me a box for the theatre— 
the Royal Sovereign. Why is it?” 

“Tribute to the victorious soldier ig 

“Rot! Will you come ?” 

We hunied up the papers to see what 
they were doing at the Royal Sovereign. 
It was “Romeo and Juliet,” and among 
the short press extracts in the advertise- 
ment we read that ‘‘ Mary Meredith was 
incomparable ; hers was the finest imper- 
sonation of Juliet in this or in any age. 

Neither of us—I can swear for myself, 
and, I believe, for Softy—connected Mary 
Meredith with Pollie Ludovici. Nor did I, 
when we were seated in the stage-box, the 
very best in the house, recognise her in 
the least. 

As for Softy, I had no means of judging, 
for, after a first very forcible exclamation— 
when Juliet appeared—he turned his back 
on me, and, with elbows on the cushion, 
concentrated the whole of his attention on 
the stage. 

It was a magnificent performance. I was 
greatly struck, greatly impressed, by it, and 
I said as much coldly and critically to 
Softy after the act-drop fell. 

He did not turn at first, and when 
presently he did so, I saw plainly that he 
was still under the influence of strong, 
overmastering emotion; his eyes were 
moist, his hands shook, his voice trembled, 
and he looked at me as one dazed when I 
repeated my banal remark. 

“Wonderfully good, eh ?” 


unresisting, and 


that, 
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** Don’t you know her, man? It’s Pollie.” 

For the rest of the night I got no sense 
out of Softy. When the curtain was up 
he followed Juliet with rapt attention, 
absolutely absorbed ; between the acts he 
drew back into the corner of the box, shut 
up in silent self-communing. 

I was not sure, knowing nothing of the 
actual state of the case, whether she knew 
how deeply her acting had affected him. 
She was too true an artist to appear 
conscious of his presence in the front, 
but he has told me since that he is certain 
that she acted to him, and for him alone, 
that memorable night; that it was his, 
and his approval only, that she hungered 
for; that, of all the rapturous applause that 
greeted her from that crowded house at 
the close of the evening, all she valued 
was the mute, appealing look that followed 
her from one stage-box as she went off at 
the far wings. 

There I myself saw her pause a moment 
and give one final curtsey back at us, in 
reply to which Softy made no sign. 

“Hard hit, eh, Master Softy?” I said, 
with a poor attempt at fun, to which he 
disdained to reply. ‘‘Well, she is a 
splendid creature. I’d often heard of 
Mary Meredith, now I can understand.” 

“Yes, yes. I too can understand.” 
He spoke in riddles, but I know now that 
he had realised at last what she had meant 
by her hesitation to accept him. Would 
he ask her to give up her art for him ? 
How could he permit her, for his sake, to 
let her genius suffer such eclipse ? 

We walked back together towards the 
club, but Softy left me abruptly, with a few 
muttered words, saying he was tired and 
would drive straight to his rooms. 

I did not see him again that week, not 
for more than a moment in the distance, 
once or twice in correct evening-dress, on 
his way to and from a stall at the Royal 
Sovereign—for every night religiously he 
took his place in front—on another 
occasion in full uniform, returning from a 
great man’s levée. 

It was a week crowded with strange 
incidents too, so far as he was concerned, 
but its annals may now be briefly told. 

One forenoon, towards the end of the 
week, a brougham drove up to Hanover 
Terrace, and from it alighted a very 
distinguished personage, who asked for 
Miss Meredith, and was at once admitted. 

She received him in her private sitting- 
reom, self-possessed and queenly, arrayed 
in spotless white, with one crimson 
blossom at her waistband, another in her 
raven hair. 


SOFTY. 


“It is very good of you, Miss Meredith, 
to grant me this interview,” began the great 
soldier. ‘‘ I should not have presumed to 
intrude, but I come armed with good in- 
tentions, and in the interests of another. 
Can you guess the object of my 
mission ?” 

‘‘No”—she spoke very gravely—“ it is 
not fitting that I should do so. Nor can 
I admire the good taste of = 

“Stay, one moment, please. Let me 
remove any misapprehensions. I come 
on behalf of Colonel Seymour——” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed. 

“But without his know- 
ledge.” 

She motioned him to a 
chair, and composed herself 
to listen to him. 

‘*Miss Meredith, I am an 
old man, I claim the privi- 
leges of age, and I am forti- 
fied by the excellence of my 
intentions against any mis- 
constructions of what I am 
about to say. I have come 
to ask you if you know what 
Colonel Seymour has in 
contemplation ?” 

“Your Lordship is frank- 
ness itself. May I venture to 
be equally frank ? In what way 
do our affairs—Colonel Sey- 
mour’s and mine—concern 
you ?” 

** Miss Meredith, I will be 
plain and explicit with you. 
Colonel Seymour came to 
my levée a day or two back, 
and announced his intention 
of leaving the army at once. 
Now, you know, Miss Mere- 
dith, that Colonel Seymour 
isa most promising officer ; 
he is already far advanced 
in a most distinguished career; with 
health and fortune, he may rise higher and 
higher. In any case, his services would be 
greatly missed by the Queen and country.’ 

“Did he tell your Lordship why ‘he 
proposed to leave the army ?” asked Mary 
Meredith, looking up suddenly, speaking 
almost fiercely, but with the tears very 
near her eyes. ‘‘ It is none of my doing; 
I made no such compact with him. I 
gave him no right to suppose that I wished 
it, or that it stood in the way of —— 

Hereyes filled, and she could saynomore. 

“TI naturally asked him. I pressed 
him to explain this hasty and, as | felt it, 
ill-judged resolve,” said the great per- 
sonage, speaking fast and freely, obviously 
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with the courteous wish to let her recover 
herself. ‘‘ After much hesitation, he con- 
fessed that he wished to marry, that his 
continuing in the service was a stumbling- 
block 

“I never said that!” cried Mary hotly. 

“Not that quite, perhaps; but he 
implied that he would be freer—that by 
surrendering his own career he might save 
the lady from a still greater sacrifice ; and 
then—at last—I ascertained that it was 
you. I saw it all then.” 


There was a long pause, broken at last 


Whoo 
om J » 
es rd 


I SAW HER PAUSE ONE MOMENT AND GIVE ONE FINAL CURTSEY 


BACK AT US. 


by Mary Meredith, who rose from her 
seat, and impetuously took the stage, 
walking to and fro, wringing her hands in 
evident emotion, four, artist-like, she was 
easily swayed, and this fine trait in her own 
dear Softy touched her to the quick. 

“Do you know our story, Sir?” She 
halted abruptly in front of her visitor, 
and as the old man looked up at her 
loveliness and at the noble nature that 
showed through her streaming eyes, he 
felt that to win such a woman a man might 
be well content to lose the whole world. 

And then she told him everything, from 
the first days in Halifax till the present 
time, far more eloquently than I, old Rex 
King, Softy’s friend, have set it down. 
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* And ow, Sir, he proposes to make the 
debt intolerable. We owe him everything 
already; how could I repay him if I accepted 
this last and greatest sacrifice? A week 
ago I did not know myself. I was still so 
selfish and ungrateful as to let the hollow 
rewards of my profession weigh down the 
balance against his love. I have thought 
much, lived much these last few days, and 
have settled clearly enough what answer 


SOFTY. 


The news that the most popular actress 
of the day was about to marry and leave 
the stage fell as a great blow upon the 
town. ‘The rights of the story were never 
exactly known, although many vague and 
mysterious paragraphs appeared in the 
public prints, giving various versions of 
Mary Meredith’s romantic love-story. We, 
Softy’s old friends, understood it all. 
So did much more august people, for 





HE JUST TOUCHED HER FINGERS WITH HIS LIPS, 


I shall give him. I shall tell him, if he 
asks me, that I am ready to give up all, 
everything for him, and to walk barefoot 
by his side, if he so wishes it, to the other 
end of the world.” 

And now she broke down, sinking back 
upon the sofa in a wild passion of tears. 

Then that distinguished personage, 
realising that he had been permitted to 
see Mary Meredith in the finest scene she 
had ever acted in her life, and not in play, 
but in real, sober earnest, just touched her 
fingers with his lips and stole quietly 
away. 





Lord 
counsel. 

When Lady Seymour was presented on 
her marriage, the greatest lady in the land 
kissed her and whispered a few kindly 
words that implied much. 

And among the thousand and one 
presents bestowed on the happy pair, 
there was not one, I belicve, more highly 
treasured than the great loving-cup which 
bears the inscription— 


did not quite keep his own 


“To PoLLIE AND SOFTY, 


FROM THE BORDERERS’ MEss.” 
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“MISSING LINK” 


AT LAST. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF “ PITHECANTHROPUS 
ERECTUS” BY DR. EUGENE DUBOIS 


By W. 


F all the idle quests that have moved 

men in the nineteenth century, 

none have roused the imagination of the 
public and steeled the enterprises of the 
daring more than the discovery of the North 
Pole and the search for that infant of the 
human race popularly symbolised as the 
‘Missing Link.” It is only fit that these 


two efforts of the century should, in its 
closing years, be crowned with success. 
There is every prospect that such will be 


Vegetable Soil.—4 8 
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discovery comes home with all the greater 
force because it - comes as .the startling 
fulfilment of a prophecy by that great 
geologist, Sir Charles Lyell. In truth, 
Dr. Dubois has presented the world with 
a portrait of the human race in its very 
infancy, an infancy of such incredible 
antiquity that years are as useless to 
represent its age as _ hair-breadths to 
measure the length of the earth’s circum- 
ference. Until now our authentic history 


——Vegetabie Soil. 


Lapilli Rock. 
Conglomerate. 
Clay Rock. 


Marine Breccia. 


WHERE THE SKULL AND THIGH-BONE 

the case. Great as has been the progress 
of Arctic explorers towards their goal, 
they have been beaten in the march by the 
rapid advance of the more patient and less 
foolhardy naturalists. Dr. Nansen, the Nor- 
wegian, the dauntless explorer, must give 
place to Dr. Dubois, the Dutchman, the 
geologist. It has been Dr. Dubois’ lot, per- 
haps his luck, to discover the fossil remains 
of an animal which he and many of the great 
anatomists of Europe are in doubt whether 
to call man or ape, so much does it 
resemble both. No more important find 
of fossi! remains has ever been made. The 


Rainy Season—Level of the River. 


{ Dry Season—Level of the River. 


OF THE PITHECANTHROPUS WERE FOUND. 


of the existence of man on the face of this 
globe dated back only to the days in which 
the Neanderthal race of men, with the rein- 
deer and many extinct forms of animals, 
now found entombed in the caves of France 
and Belgium, followed the retreating skirts 
of the Arctic zone, which had so long held 
Northern Europe ice-bound. The days of 
the Neanderthal man are but of yesterday 
compared to the antiquity of the being 
Dr. Dubois has unearthed in Java. 

The startling discovery of this man-like 
animal, which Dr. Dubois has named 
Pithecanthropus ( pithecas, an ape ; anthropos, 
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aman), was made in the island of Java, 
in the month of August 1891. In the 
previous year Dr. Dubois, a young, keen, 
and highly qualified geologist, speaking 
with the fluency of his native tongue the 
languages of the English, the French, the 
Germans, and Malays, was despatched by 
the Dutch Indian Government to Java to 
investigate the fossil remains of many 
wonderful extinct animals that are found 
in certain geological formations in that 


island. But sometimes it is with geo- 
logists as with anglers: they fish for 
a minnow and catch a salmon. Dr. 


Dubois was searching the Tertiary form- 
ations that occur in 
Java—formations 
that from an ordin- 
ary human point of 
view are of extreme 
antiquity, but which, 
from a geologist’s 
point of view, are 
but the more 
recently formed 
layers of the earth’s 
crust—and finding 
numerous fossils of 
extinct kinds of 
buffaloes, antelopes, 
deer, hyenas, pigs, 
ant-eaters, and 
crocodiles, when he 
unearthed, mingled 
with them, the fossil 
remains of what has 
proved to be an 
ancestor of the 
human race. 

The features of 
the district in which 
the find was made 
are worthy of note. 
A good map of Java will show a small 
stream, the Bengawan, rising in the hills 
near the centre of the island and flowing 
its short course through flat malarious 
country, covered with rice-fields, north- 
wards to the Java sea. Where this stream 
leaves the hills it runs between steep 
banks, thirty to forty feet in height. It 
was in the bottom layer of those steep 
banks that Dr. Dubois found the fossil 
remains. A glance at his diagram of the 
structure of those banks, which is here 
reproduced, will show quickly and clearly 
the position in which they were found. 
On the top will be noticed a foot or two 
of surface soil carrying plants common to 
tropical regions ; then follow from twenty 
to thirty feet of solid sand-rock, followed 
by a layer two to three feet thick, in which 
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THE SKULL OF PITHECANTHROPUS. 
Reproduced after Dubois. 
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all the fossils were discovered. The fos- 
siliferous layer lies upon a thin bed of 
Conglomerate rock, foliowed by a layer of 
slate, the whole resting upon a stratum 
of marine formation. The upper layers, as 
we shall see later, are of river formation. 
Since the fossiliferous stratum is on a 
level with the bed of the river, it will be 
evident that excavations could be carried 
on only in the dry season, when the Javanese 
streams are reduced to mere _ isolated 
pools. Towards the end of the dry season 
of 1891 Dr. Dubois was urging on his 
Javanese coolies, picturesque in their short 
kilt-like sarongs and quaint head attires, 
to make haste be- 
fore the rains 
stopped their oper- 
ations, when. there 
were quarried out 
from the fossilifer- 
ous layer, side by 
side with the bones 
of extinct animals, 
a tooth and the roof 
of a skull, evidences 
of a man-like being 
which must have co- 
existed with those 
extinct kinds of 
animals. The rains 
put a stop to Dr. 
Dubois’ explor- 
ations, but in the 
following dry season 
he returned to the 
fossiliferous layer, 
and, some yards 
from the site of his 
former find, un- 
earthed another 
tooth and a thigh- 
bone. These four 
parts certain!y belonged to the same kind 
of animai, and the fact that they were 
found so closely together makes it likely 
they are parts of the same individual. 
These four parts are all we have to recon- 
struct the missing link from, but they are 
sufficient for the purpose. 

How did this old-world being come to 
find its last resting-place in this fossilifer- 
ous bed so deep in the stratified crust of 
the earth? The truth is, the crust of the 
earth is but a magnificent photograph- 
album. Strata of rock form the pages of 
this album, and the moving waters—rain, 
river, and tide—work them and lay them 
down page upon page, sealing between 
the leaves samples of the animals and 
plants of the time. Such is the manner in 
which the earth writes the history of its 
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animals and plants, and those that keep 
their eyes open may see it in the very act 
of writing. Standing once by the estuary of 
a river that opens on the Moray Firth, 
I saw, as the tide ebbed away, greyish 
points on the surface of the mud, that 
indicated to me, in its last resting place, 
the skeleton of some hapless North Briton. 
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frowned the cliffs of Cromarty, where 
Hugh Miller learned to read and write 
the history of the Old Red Sandstone 
times. These cliffs, too, had been formed 
in water. The thought came to me 
involuntarily that some day the bed of the 
estuary before me might be but a rocky 
stratum at the foot of some frowning sea- 





THE THIGH-BONE OF PITHECANTHROPUS, 
VIEWED FROM THE FRONT AND FROM THE SIDE. 


THE THIGH-BONE OF A MODERN EUROPEAN, 
VIEWED IN THE SAME WAY. 


Reproduced after Dubois. 


Just where it lay, the brown waters of the 
river mingled with the tide, and gently 
deposited tons upon tons of soil torn 
from the valleys and hills near Inverness, 
which lay enshrouded in mist behind 
me. There was the earth, by its 
own natural means of rain, stream, and 
river, carrying even the granite hills to 
the sea to form a page of its mighty 
album and sealing up this human docu- 
ment. Over against me, across the Firth, 


cliff, and the skeleton I saw buried but a 
find for a Hugh Miller who lived when 
we moderns have become the curious 
animals that belonged to a remote geo- 
logical era. 

The fate which overtook the sailor by 
the Moray Firth must have been the 
hapless lot of the old inhabitant of Java. 
But Java was not then as it is now. It 
must have been part of a continent large 
enough to feed and carry the great river 
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that deposited the layers of rock seen in 
Dr. Dubois’ diagram, for they are of fresh- 
water formation. We can picture this 
great river rising in sudden flood, over- 
flowing its flat banks and sweeping the 
surprised inhabitants along 
its sides—men, buffaloes, 
oxen, ant-eaters, hyenas, 
elephants — pell-mell _to- 
gether into its broiling 
bed. What was its bed 
then is now become a 
fossiliferous layer. The 
river still flowed on, and, 
perhaps aided by the 
sinking of the land, piled 
over the fossiliferous layer 
the yards thick layer of 
sand rock. Then a change 
of another kind ensued. 
The continent became 
shattered into an archi- 
pelago. The land rose, 
perhaps very gradually, 
and in place of the mighty 
river flowed the small 
Bengawan, wearing in time 
a deep channel through 
the rocks laid down by 
the ancient river. That 
is probably how Pithec- 
anthropus came to _ be 
where he was found, and 
it will be evident what 
degree of antiquity may be 
claimed for him. 

Now, what sort of beings 
were those old-world 
fellows of Tertiary times ? 
If this specimen may be 
taken as fairly represent- 
ative, and there is every 
reason to take it as such, 
they were surprisingly like 
ourselves. It was a piece 
of rare good fortune that 
the thigh-bone was found, x 
for no other bone can in- 
dicate so much to us with 
certainty. So _ perfectly 
human is it that it might 
belong to a London lady. 
It informs us in unmistak- 
able terms that the human 
body was much then as it 
is now, thoroughly adapted for walking 
easily and jauntily erect. It assures us the 
foot was as our feet, legs as our legs, body 
as our body, and hands and arms approxi- 
mately like our hands and arms. The 
roof of the skull and teeth allow us grounds 
enough not only to reconstruct with a 
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SKELETON AND FLESH OUTLINE 
OF PITHECANTHROPUS, 
CONSTRUCTED 
PARTS SHOWN SHADED. 
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considerable approach to truth the outline 
of the head, but to tell much of the character 
of these antique folk, They were beetle- 
browed, with sharply receding foreheads, 
with ears placed nearer the crown of the 
head than nowadays is the 
case, and, in all probability, 
with the wide-winged pug- 
noses of the modern 
Australians. They must 
have been people of no 
mean mental capacity. 
The _ skull-cap indicates 
room for a brain of 
1000 cubic centimetres, a 
brain three fourths the size 
of an average European 
brain, but quite as large 
as the brains of many 
Australians 
and_ twice 
the size of 
any anthro- 
poid ape’s. 
But from 
the skull 
we can 
learn much more of the 

nature of the Tertiary man 

than that. The complete 

absence of bony ridges 

for the attachment of the 

biting muscles informs us 

with certainty that the 

tusk-like canines or eye- 

teeth, that give the mouths 

of gorillas, chimpanzees, 

and orangs such a murder- 

ous appearance, had al- 

ready become small and 

in perfect seriés with the 

other teeth as in us. That 

means Tertiary man had 

reached a high point in 

evolution. It means he 

had shed the ferocity of 
> his nature, and relied not 
upon his great canines as 
means of defence against 
his enemies, but upon his 
cunning and power of 
adapting means to ends. 
The molar teeth are large, 
and ground somewhat with 
the rough food of savages ; 
but except in size they are in nowise 
peculiar. Whether they possessed articu- 
late speech we cannot as yet say, but 
the discovery of a lower jaw might set 
this at rest, for it carries the imprint of 
certain of the speech-muscles. Of his 
attainments and degree of civilisation we 
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know nothing. But it is only right to state 
here that in a Conglomerate formation in 
North Burmah of probably the same age 
as the layers in which Dr. Dubois found 
these remains, flint chips, probably of 
human origin, were found, 
though recently it has been 
asserted that these chips 
had come by accident to 
be mixed in the bed where 
they were discovered. 
There are certain other 
particulars concerning this 
old Javan individual which 
one can assert with some 
degree of assurance. What 
was its sex? The thigh- 
bone is not a certain guide 
to sex, but it can afford 
strong indications, and in 
this case it 
points to 
an indi- 
vidual of 
the femin- 
ine gender. 
The knees 


of women, 

in the erect posture, meet 
quite as closely as those of 
men, but the upper ends of 


the thigh-bones, owing to 
the wide female pelvis, 
are much further apart, so 
that the thigh-bones of 
women have a peculiarly 
oblique direction. It will 
be noticed that the thigh- 
bone of this individual 
has that obliquity. With- 
out taking an undue liberty, 
we may address this ancient 
individual as Miss Pithec- 
anthropus of the Tertiary 
period. Again, onthethigh- 
bone there are some rough 
outgrowths of bone, the 
result of a disease that 
still afflicts the human 
frame. Think of it:through 
all those long geological 
periods the human body 
has_ steadily carried its 
heavy burden of disease ! 

To sum up the net re- 
sults of Dr. Dubois’ great discovery, 
geologists and anthropologists have been 
taught that the age of man upon the earth 
is a period profoundly more vast than they 
had ever hitherto dared to dream. There, 
towards the end of the Tertiary period, 
was man much as we know him now, less 
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of brain and intelligence to be sure, but 
in body exactly like us moderns. It has 
taught us, too, that the evolution of man 
is a process ever so much slower than 
it was thought to be. It used to be 
pointed out by those an- 
tagonistic to the Darwinian 
theory that the Egyptian 
of the Pharaohs was just 
as highly developed a man 
as the modern European. 
But here is an individual 
to whom, in point of an- 
tiquity, the Egyptian of 
the Pharaohs is but as the 
child of yesteryear, and yet 
he has changed in a minor 
degree only. It has also 
taught us that the perfec- 
tions of man did not 
appear in his body at a 
single blush like the 
electric lamps of a theatre, 
but rather like the stars 
at evening, one by one, 
the greater first and the 
smaller afterwards. By 
the end of the Tertiary 
era, probably long before 
the end, the body of man 
was as perfectly formed as 
now, but his brain was 
not the capable instru- 
ment it has since become. 
Long after the body was 
mature the head kept on 
expanding. Dubois’ dis- 
covery brings scientists to 
propound questions which 
every boy in the gutter 
thinks he can _ answer. 
What isa man? What isa 
“‘missing link?” It is clear 
that Dr. Dubois and many 
great scientists, by the 
name they have bestowed, 
place Pithecanthropus out- 
side the pale of humanity. 
But is not a man an animal 
that has his hands set free 
from the purposes of loco- 
motion to become the quick 
and cunning servants of his 
mind ? In this sense Pithe- 
canthropus is a man. Still 
it is also a missing link, for its form is 
distinctly more apish than ours. To trace 
man down to that point where he mingles 
his stock with other forms of life, there 
must be not one link, but hundreds of 
them, and Pithecanthropus is one of these 
missing links. 
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By GRANT 


ISS FREWEN had been Educated 
at Girton. She had taken a high 
place in the Classical Tripos, and was 
understood to be engaged upon an im- 
portant work on Etruscan Sarcophagi. 
She wore as a brooch a gold Greek coin 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and had Tanagra 
figurines for ornaments on her mantelpiece. 
From all this you may be tempted to 
suppose that Miss Frewen was severe, 
middle-aged, and unpleasing; perhaps 
even that she adorned herself with a pair 
of blue spectacles. If so, you are mistaken. 
We have changed all that. The first 
generation of Girton girls, it is true—the 
pioneers of a Movement—had a tendency 
to be pallid, emaciated, and book-wormy. 
But Girton nowadays has found its level. 
It has become an institution. To go there 
no longer implies intensity. Miss Frewen 
was twenty-five, good-looking, plump, 
round-faced, and rosy. Moreover, she had 
a twinkle in the corner of her eye which 
distinctly suggested the possession of a 
sense of humour. It is a popular error to 
imagine that any incongruity exists between 
a sense of humour and Etruscan sarco- 
phagi. I am given to understand by those 
who have had the privilege of looking over 
Miss Frewen’s proofs that hers will be by 
far the most amusing book ever written 
about the cemeteries of Etruria. Dennis 
and Miiller and Canon Isaac Taylor, I am 
credibly informed, are quite dry in com- 
parison. For raciness and verve you must 
go to Miss Frewen. 

** Yess, indeed,” the landlady of the little 
Welsh lodgings in the out-of-the-way port 
made answer to Miss Frewen’s inquiries. 
“They’re fery nice rooms. A fery goot 
view, and fery quiet and pleasant. Only, 
will Miss Frewen be coming alone ?” 
She inquired it anxiously, with the usual 
Welsh politeness of the third person; and 
she looked, as she spoke, into Miss 
Frewen’s face with a vague sense of 
hesitation. 

Miss Frewen’s eyes twinkled. 
yes,” she answered. ‘ Alone. 
used to it, Mrs. Griffith. 
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“Oh, 
I’m quite 
I always live 
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alone, and travel alone. 
bachelor.” 

Mrs. Griffith drew back. ‘ But 
there iss a young gentleman in the house,” 
she went on, anxious to guard the pro- 
prieties. “An Oxford young gentleman. 
A fellow off a college.” 

Miss Frewen smiled. ‘‘ Poor young 
man,” she answered. ‘“ He needn't be 
afraid of me. I’ll do nothing to hurt 
him.” 

The landlady looked surprised. Recol- 
lect, ’twas in a remote corner of Wild 
Wales, where people have not yet learnt how 
the world is turning. At Stow-in-the-Wold 
or Burnham-on-the-Crouch, now, nobody 
would have been surprised ; but at Llan- 
fihangel-yn-Morfen, the Emancipated 
Woman was an unknown phenomenon. 

However, it was impossible to lock once 
at Miss Frewen—fresh, brisk, self-reliant— 
and to doubt her “ respectability.” The 
landlady gave it up, and let her rooms to 
the Girton girl. 

Miss Frewen (I do not feel sufficiently 
at home with her myself to warrant me 
in calling her by her Christian name, 
Monica)—Miss Frewen settled down in 
the easy chair by the window at once, 
having despatched a stipendiary boy to 
the station to fetch her portmanteau. She 
travelled with a portmanteau alone, being 
a tailor-made young lady. Then she 
looked out on the sea and the great 
stacks of rock, very rough and ragged. 
Breakers were rolling in from the open 
Atlantic. The white foam lashed itself into 
showers of spray round those sharp granite 
fangs. Fresh sea breezes moved Miss 
Frewen’s fair locks, which, strange as you 
may think it, were not smooth and neatly 
plaited, but blew in loose chestnut wisps 
about her cheek and forehead. Sunny, 
fluffy locks, in profusion round her face; 
each hair of it all distinct, crossing and 
recrossing at innumerable angles. 

“It’s rather a bother, though, this 
Oxford man,” she thought to herself, with 
a passing shade. ‘‘I came down here to 
be quiet. I wanted to finish the part of 


I call myself a 
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“Etruscan Sarcophagi,’ relating to the 
Earliest Hellenic Imitations. I didn’t 
want to be bothered with what they call 
society. Still, it may be as well, perhaps, 
to have an Oxford man near me. I 
wonder if he’s classical? If so, I might 
get him to revise first proofs forme. <A 
second eye is always useful. One some- 
times overlooks a Greek accent - gone 
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that distinguished young chemist—with a 
volume of William Watson, which he 
had bought on her recommendation, and 
was pretending to read, though he was 
really engaged in gazing furtively all the 
time at Miss Frewen’s hands, and Miss 
Frewen’s hair, and Miss Frewen in 
general. 


She laid down the first set. ‘“ May I 








THREE WEEKS LATER THEY SAT TOGETHER ON THE HEATHER 
BY THE HORSE’S HEAD ROCK. 


wrong in a quotation. 
almost let /ambane? pass as proparoxytone! 


The other day I 
He may be useful, this Oxford man. I'll 
ask Mrs. Griffith the name of him.” 


II. 
Three weeks later they sat together on 
the heather by the Horse’s Head Rock (I 
could put it in Welsh if I chose, but I mer- 
cifully spare you): Miss Frewen with the 
last batch of proofs of ‘‘ Etruscan Sarco- 
phagi,” Mr. Arthur Pelew—for it was 


look ?” he inquired, and took the slips up 
eagerly. Then he murmured to himself 
half unconsciously, “‘ Monica!” 

“T beg your pardon!” Miss Frewen 
said, looking up sharply from number 
two. 

‘‘I—I was only reading your name on 
the title-page,” Arthur Pelew responded 
hastily. ‘‘ Etruscan Sarcophagi, by 
Monica Frewen.’ I didn’t know before 
your name was Monica.” 

* Probably not,” Miss Frewen replied. 
“I don’t wear a label.” 


CTU 2 
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The young man made another attempt. 
‘‘It’s a beautiful name, Monica,” he went 
on, turning it over in his own mind. 
“But what do they call vou for short, I 
wonder ?” 

“There’s no /¢hey,” Miss Frewen an- 
swered, never raising her eyes from the 
proof as she spoke. “] have only my 
mother ; and she calls me Monny.” ‘Then 
she went on muttering to herself—‘ This 
class of relief, however, in spite of Keller, 
cannot justly be considered as Corinthian 


” 





in origin ; it appears more likely 
“Why did they call you ‘Monica, I 
wonder ?” Arthur Pelew continued, chew- 


ing the cud of the name as if it greatly 
concerned him. 

“‘ After. St. Monica, of course,” Miss 
Frewen said, somewhat testily. ‘“* My 
mother’s High Church.—‘ Appears more 
likely that an Athenian or Ionian model 
first gave rise ’——” 

“Who was St. Monica?” 
man interposed again. 

Miss Frewen laid down her proofs with 
marked austerity. “ Now, Mr. Pelew,” 
she said, “‘ you know I came out here to 
look over these slips. I asked you not to 
come with me. You begged to be allowed, 
and promised me you wouldn’t interrupt 
me if I let you follow. I’m unaccus- 
tomed to be followed—I can’t bear dogs 
and things—but I foolishly consented. 
And then, you keep on asking me stupid 
questions. For St. Monica, see the Bol- 
landists, or Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ sub voce. She was the mother of 
St. Augustine, and no doubt in her time 
an estimable and amiable, though narrow- 
minded woman. But why a modern 
English girl can’t be christened Monica 
without her name exciting curious inquiry, 
readily resolved by reference to any ency- 
clopedia, passes my comprehension.— 
‘That an Athenian or Ionian model first 
gave rise to the series so largely repre- 
sented on tombs at Corneto and elsewhere. 
This favourite subject’ ¥ 

The young man leaned back on the 
heather and looked up at her admiringly. 
Once more he interrupted. “ Miss 
Frewen, > he said in a very slow voice, 

“do you awe, you make me feel ashamed 
of myself.” 

‘So you ought,” Miss Frewen answered. 
** You will neither work yourself, nor allow 
a moment’s peace for work to others.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean /hat!” Arthur 
Pelew cried out. ‘1 meant — speaking 
generally. You seem to know such a lot 
of things; while I—well, I don’t know 
anything much except chemistry.” 


the young 
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Miss Frewen regarded him with a com- 
passionate glance. ‘‘ You’re very young,” 
she answered. (As a matter of fact, he 
was three years older than she was.) “‘ You 
have plenty of time to learn. I advise you 
to set about learning at once—and not to 
trespass upon other people’s hours, who 
are busier than you are.” 

“JT wish I was a classical 
he cried. 

“‘T wish you were. Then you might be 
some use to me. It was a blow to me 
when I learned you were only natural 
science. I thought you might have helped 
me to look over my proofs, you know.” 

“« Miss Frewen !” 

“Te?” 

(That was an ominous beginning. When 
a young man prefaces a remark with a 
solemn adjuration by name like that, you 
may always be sure something important 
is coming.) 

“Do you know, till I met you, I had no 
idea how intensely interesting archeology 
mightbe. Why, it’s better than chemistry!” 

**So I think,” Miss Frewen replied, 
deleting a 4 and putting an , in place of it. 

“* And the Etruscans, too! The Etrus- 
cans! So ex/remely delightful! I shall 
go to Italy next autumn to look up 
Etruscans !” 

** You have never been there ? 

** No, never.” 

* How sad!” 

** But I mean to make up for it! I see 
now that nothing on earth is so interest- 
ing, so absorbingly interesting and im- 
portant as Etruscans. . . Or, at least, 
hardly anything. I shall brush up my 
classics—I never had much of them—just 
enough to.help me through Smalls, don’t 
you know—but I shall take to them now 
in earnest. And I shall go to Italy. 
I shall begin life over again—on an 
Etruscan basis.” 

Miss Frewen laid down her proofs. 
“If you do,” she said with great serious- 
ness—for this was really important, “‘ let 
me earnestly implore you to degin with 
Corneto. Don’t read much about it till 
you go there; see the objects first; and 
don’t be persuaded to start with Volterra 
or the Tombs of the Volumnii, as too 
many people do. It is a faéal error. It 
puts you at once on a wrong, backward 
track. Begin with the fountain-head! Go 
straight to Corneto!” 

“You think so?” 
with pathetic interest. 


man!” 


” 


the young man said 


“TIT am sure of it,” Miss Frewen 
answered, with the conviction of an 
° “eé ’ : 
evangelist. I’ve been studying there 
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for two years, ever since I took my 
degree, and I’m quite convinced it’s the 
only right place to start your Etruscans.” 
Arthur Pelew looked up at her with an 
equally serious face. ‘‘I’m very glad to 


WHEN HE GOT BACK TO HIS ROOM HE FOUND 
A LITTLE NOTE. 


know that,” he said. ‘‘ You see, Miss 
Frewen, | have no knowledge of the 
subject, and nobody else to ask about it. 
But—you ’ve interested me in it immensely. 
You’ve made me feel the importance of 
the study. I don’t know where to go 
and what to see first. I’m a perfect 
novice at it. The fact is, what I need is a 
tutor—a travelling tutor. I should like to 
be personally conducted round the Etrurian 
remains.” He paused for a moment, and 
looked up in her face pleadingly. ‘‘ Won't 
you accept the post ?” he asked trembling. 
“‘Won’t you take me as a pupil? Won't 
you promise—to go with me?” 

** Oh, certainly,” Miss Frewen answered, 
still fingering the proofs. ‘I shall be in 
Italy again next October—at Corneto and 
elsewhere ; and if you happened to be 
there at the same time, nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to take you 
round the grottoes and show you e 

She broke short, and a sudden flush 
overspread her face at that point, for just 
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then she looked down and caught Arthur 
Pelew’s eyes, and it was certainly no/ mere 
archzological enthusiasm that she read at 
once in them. 

She hesitated and stammered. ‘Oh, 
no,” the young man answered, growing 
bolder as he looked. “It wasn’t shaft I 
meant. I meant something quite different. 
I want to go to Italy wz#h you—in short, 
to take you there. Miss Frewen—Monica— 
since I first saw you, all sorts of new ideas 
and interests have grown up within me. 
I want you to help me with them! I 
want you to take me in hand! I want 
you to be my wife. 
me!” 

He said it boldly, awkwardly, earnestly. 
Miss Frewen drew back, wholly surprised 
and taken aback at his unexpected offer. 
It was a minute before she fully took in 
what he meant. Then she looked at him 
quizzically. ‘‘ You intend this for a pro- 
posal ?” she asked curiously. 

He seized her hand. ‘ Yes, Monica,” 
he cried. ‘ Say_ves to me!” 

She disengaged him gently, yet firmly 
and decisively. “Oh, no,” she cried ; 
“Mr. Pelew, you are quite mistaken. I| 
never even dreamt of it.” 

“But why?” he cried. “Oh, why? 
You—you have meant so much to me. 
You have given me such fresh hopes. You 
have revolutionised life for me.” 

She looked back at him with kind eyes. 
‘ Because,” she said first, “I have—my 
book to finish.” 

He pleaded with her eloquently. 
would help her with the book. 
would learn all she wished. He 
toil and slave. He would 
pillar of Etruscan learning. He begged 
his very best. At last Miss Frewen was 
fain to speak the truth. “ Because, Mr. 
Pelew, you—you do not attract me.’ 

“ Absolutely ? 

“« Absolutely ! ” 

He let her hand drop—for he had seized 
it again. He was a stone sarcophagus. 
She rose gently and withdrew. When he 
got back to his room he found a little 
note: ‘After what has occurred I think 
we had better not meet again. And I feel 
I must leave Llanfihangel to-morrow.— 
Monica FREWEN.” 


I want you to marry 


He 
He 
would 
become a 


lil. 


When an athletic young Englishman is 
refused point-blank. by the lady of his 
choice he does not blow his brains out; 
he works it off in boating. So Arthur 
Pelew took a fisherman’s boat at once and 
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retired 
rising. 

He had only known Monica Frewen for 
three short weeks, but three weeks are 
more than enough to change the current 
of a life or to colour a future. And 
Arthur Pelew was very much in love with 
Miss Frewen. He could hardly himself 
have analysed his feelings towards her. 
Three weeks before, he was merely the 
average young man of science, with a 
dogmatic conviction of the sufficiency of 
matter, motion, and ene rgy, and a some- 
what ignorant contempt of all arts and 
graces. Save as a school of science, 
Oxford had fallen flat upon him. It had 
not given him expansive culture. But 
Monica Frewen was a different sort of 
university. He had never looked at an 
Etruscan sarcophagus before—though his 
outer eye had many times lighted upon 
one; but now, when Miss Frewen unfolded 
her delicate drawings and expounded their 
meaning to him with glowing enthusiasm— 
a young girl’s enthusiasm—he was fairly 
carried away by her impulsive eloquence. 
For a young girl isa young girl still, even 
when she dilates upon Polynices and 
Eteocles. You may think Polynices and 
Eteocles dry, but that is your narrowness ; 
remember how much depends upon the 


into the bay, where the wind was 





A HEAD 


Polynices-and-Eteocles-monger. From 
Miss Frewen’s lips, Greek accents would 
have been charming, and Sanskrit it- 
self would have flowed like an Italian 


melody. 





APPEARED BOBBING ABOUT IN THE WATER. 





She made Arthur Pelew dimly aware of 
a certain deficiency in his own culture. 
And the form the conviction took with 
him was this—when she talked to him with 
all the force of her magnetic personality, 
he felt quite assured that the only thing in 
life worth a young man’s while to do was 


to marry Monica’ Fre ~wen, and pass his 
days with her in the study of Etruscan 
sarcophagi. 

So Arthur Pelew rowed on and on, 


thinking only of the hard work of breast- 
ing the breakers—which, fortunately, ran 
high—and of the way he had come to 
know Monica Frewen. 

It was a quaint little idyll, peculiar to 
our time, and impossible twenty years 
ago—that idyll of the Cambridge girl and 


the Oxford’ man, thrown together by 
accident in Mrs. Griffith’s lodgings, and 


flung into conversation by dint of sheer 
proximity. She had asked him one day, 
“Oh, would you mind my asking—do you 
happen to have such a thing as a Liddell 
and Scott with you ? ”_and he had been 
forced to explain, with deep regret, that 
Liddell and Scott wasa closed book with 
him, he being wholly devoted to the 
science of organic and inorganic nature. 
Thence rose a gradual friendship, reluct- 
ant on Miss Frewen’s part, very eager on 
Pelew’s. For, from the first 
moment he saw her, a mighty 
wave came over him, and he 
said to himself, ‘‘ There stands 
a Woman!” 

In the midst of which reflec- 
tions, a sea breaking over the 
boat suggested the desirability 
of returning to harbour. 

Nevertheless, for a minute 
or two Arthur Pelew persisted. 
He was not going to tum 
back for a drop of wet on his 
jersey. He rowed on for a 
few strokes without making 
much progress. ‘Then a couple 
more seas, half drenching the 
cobble, made it clearer than 
before that the wind was 
rising. 

He turned and rowed back, 
the breakers still mounting. 

Miss Frewen sat by her 
window and gazed out. It was 
a warm summer evening, but 
the clouds looked stormy. The 
sea was running high. A boat on the 
offing scudded in before the breakers. A 
man was rowing it; but his work counted 
for little. The breakers themselves were 
bearing him rapidly landward. 
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“If the current catches him by the 
corner,” Miss Frewen thought to herself, 
‘it will go pretty hard with him: he must 
row for all he’s worth to keep clear of 
the skerries.” For acquaintance with 
Etruscan had not dulled Miss Frewen’s 


THE MEN SHOOK THEIR HEADS. 


senses to the passing colloquialisms of 
her native language. 

He drew nearer and nearer. 
saw it was Pelew. 
him exactly where she expected. 

In a moment she grasped the risk, and 


Then she 
The waves were taking 


rushed out upon the beach. She began to 
wave her hands frantically to warn him off 
the rocks. But the young man himself 
by this time was fully alive to his own 
danger. He bent to the oars and rowed 
for dear life against the sweeping current. 
All to no purpose ; a swirl set in round the 
base of the stacks which one man was 
absolutely powerless to stem. He made 
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no headway. Next instant the stream 
caught the boat, twirled it off from the 
first stack, and sent it, broadside on, with 
a fearful whirl against the second. 
Miss Frewen wrung herhands. ‘ He’s 
lost!” she cried. ‘“ He’slost!” And as 
she spoke, a head appeared 
bobbing about in the water. 
As for the boat, it had dis- 
appeared—sucked clean below 
with the whirlpool of the 
undertow. 

She turned to 
men on the beach. 
put out for him ?” she cried. 

But the men shook their 
heads. “No, Miss,” they 
answered. “It issn’t any 
good. You couldn’t save him 
from that sea. Water runs 
too high. You’d loosse you- 
self in safing him.” 

In a second, Monica 
Frewen remembered the 
terrible coast superstition 
which she had heard again 
since she came to Llanfihangel. 
Every year the sea demands a 
victim ; every year the skerries 
take a life: it was unlucky to 
save the man they claimed; 
for if you snatched him from 
the sea that was trying to 
seize him, it would hold you 
instead, and claim you as its 
victim. 

She laid her hand on a 
cobble. ‘Will none of you 
come with me?” she asked, 
beginning to haul it seaward. 

But not a man of them 
moved. ‘They looked at one 
another, held back, and 
muttered. 

‘“He’s drowning!” the 
girl cried. ‘‘ Are you men, 
that you won’t save him 7” 

But still the superstitious fear of the 
hungry sea held them back. No one gave 
her a helping hand. She hauled the boat 
down alone, and jumped into it, terrified. 

Fortunately, she had been a boating 
woman at Girton, and experience of weirs 
had given her some idea of how to manage 
back currents. Taking advantage of these, 
she succeeded in pulling the boat within 
reach of Arthur Pelew. He was swim- 
ming desperately through the eddies 
and swirls that surrounded the stacks, 
his clothes torn by the sharp rocks, and 
his hands bleeding pitiably. She held 
the boat off with the sweep, and let him 


the fisher- 
“Vou’ll 
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catch the handle. With one last effort he 
climbed over the edge and seated himself, 
dripping and ragged, beside her. ‘“ Row, 
row!” Miss Frewen cried ; and, seizing an 
oar, he rowed with whatever force he had 
still left in him. Miss Frewen rowed too; 
but for a minute it seemed as if the sea 
and the skerries were really going to 
claim them. ‘At least,” Miss Frewen 
said, “if we go down, we shall go down 
together!” 

With a violent struggle they just cleared 
the rocks. Then the waves caught them 
up, carried them along on their crest, 
and landed them with one wild dash 
upon the beach, smashing the bow of the 
cobble. 

They scrambled ashore, both wet, and 
looked at each other ruefully. 

Miss Frewen was the first to speak. ‘I 
think,” she said, in her austerest tone, 
“‘you’d better go home at once, change 
your things, and bandage yourself.” 

She sat in her room that evening, too 
tired and excited to meditate sarcophagi. 
Meleager and Atalanta wholly failed to 
interest her. About nine o’clock, a timid 
rap came at her door. A white face looked 
in. ‘May I speak with you?” it said 
pleadingly. 

“I thought we had said good-bye,” 
Miss Frewen answered. 

The white face pushed itself in, followed 
by its appurtenances. Arthur Pelew seized 
her hand. ‘“‘ Oh, it was so brave of you!” 
he cried. ‘When none of those men 
would stir! After that, you won’/ say me 
nay! You would not have saved me from 
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the sea that was taking me if you had not 
meant m 

Miss Frewen drew herself up and looked 
at him fixedly. ‘‘ Mr. Pelew,” she said, 
though her voice trembled a little, “‘I went 
to save you as I[ would have gone to save 
any other fellow-creature. I meant nothing 
special by it. I have no doubt, in past 
times, a woman who saved a man’s life 
might have felt bound to marry him. Ido 
not. My preferences are founded, not on 
accidents of situation, but on more solid 
reasons. I could not accept you when you 
asked me this afternoon. Nothing that I 
know of has since occurred to make me 
think differently. I do not see how the 
unessential fact that I helped to pull you 
out of the water when you were apparently 
drowning can make any difference to the 
fundamental question whether you are or are 
not the sort of person with whom I would 
choose to pass a lifetime.” 

The irresistible logic of it struck Arthur 
Pelew dumb. He could only stammer out, 
‘‘Then your answer is final !—there is no 
more hope for me ?” 

“No more hope, I’m afraid,” Miss 
Frewen answered, faltering, and brushed 
away atear. For she was really sorry for 
him. 

Arthur Pelew turned aside and rushed 
from the room. But he made up his mind 
from that moment forth to devote the 
remainder of his earthly life to the diligent 
study of Etruscan sarcophagi. ‘ After all,” 
he thought to himself, “with a woman 
like that, there is still a hope, if I could 
make myself fit for her.” 
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PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 


HERO. 


NELSON. 


By CLARK RUSSELL. 


TENERIFFE. 

FTER the battle of St. Vincent, 
s Nelson, whose broad pennant was 
flying aboard the J/rresisfible, went upon 
one of the most romantic of all the cruises 
aman could be despatched on. He, with 
a small squadron, was to look out for and 
fall in with, if possible, three Spanish ships 
ot the line with an immense treasure on 
board. Also on board of one of them was 
the Viceroy of Mexico. The name of the 
treasure-ship, the plate-ship, the ship deep 
with minted money and _ ecclesiastical 
furniture in precious metal, fills the 
imagination with the colossal figure of 
the galleon. She was the dream of the 
buccaneer, the darling of Drake’s heart ; 
for her Anson defied the horrors of the 
Horn. It did not signify that the ships 
which Nelson was searching for were line- 
of-battle ships much after the pattern of 
the ITicfory and the Culloden; they had 
treasure aboard, and all the romance of 
the old galleon with her castellated stern 
and her very flowing sheets comes into 
them with that. One may say with 
Wordsworth— 


It is not now as it hath been of yore. 


If a lading of treasure freighted the full- 


breasted hull of the galleon with the 
amplest and most gorgeous spirit of 
romance, how should it be with us in these 
days when, if you glance at the money 
article in your newspaper, you will see that 
one, two, say three steamers, great mail- 
liners, are in one day expected home with 
such wealth of minted gold aboard as makes 
the richest of the old galleons cut but a 
very sorry figure? And whereas those old 
galleons were shoving, gold and _ silver 
laden, through the broad ocean once in a 
blue moon for old Spain, in our time every 
day finds its twenty galleons on the sea, 
some rushing east, some darting south and 
west; fabrics which in the night pass 
through the shadow in bodies of light, 
which in the day are such goodly sights 


for their leaning chimneys, their frothing 
race, the flash of glass, the rainbow at the 
stem, the twinkle of uniforms, the gay 
raiment of women, that no Englishman 
clearly understanding that they are all born 
(and their souls in the shape of engines 
given to them) in this fair country but will 
own to a thrill of pride as he watches 
them. 

Nelson met neither with the Viceroy nor 
with the treasure. While he cruised his 
gallant ship the Cap/ain was refitting, and 
when he made an end of his search he once 
more shifted his pennant to his old valorous 
craft. It is noticeable throughout this time 
that he was writing in language of the 
deepest affection to his wife—noticeable, 
I say, because, unhappily, the Syren is wait- 
ing for him round the corner, and their 
second meeting, preordained by that 
Providence which shapes our ends, was 
not to be very long delayed. 

He was haunted by a dream ofa cottage— 
it is the sailor's dream—a cottage not 
necessarily by the sea; nay, planted rather 
in a fertile and plenteous country, which 
burnishes the autumn with its harvest, and 
fills the year’s early months with the 
delicious concerts of the woods. Those 
who hold Nelson to have been ambi- 
tious will find no such quality in this 
passage of his life. His expectations, 
even though St. Vincent had been fought 
and he was the hero of whom everybody 
was talking at home, rose no higher than 
a little-cottage. This, for instance, is how 
he writes to his wife co owe: 1797: “ Rest 
assured of my most perfect love, affection, 
and esteem for your person and character, 
which the more I see of the world the 
more I must admire. The imperious call 
of honour to serve my country is the only 
thing which keeps me a moment from you, 
and a hope that by staying a little longer 
it may enable you to enjoy those little 
luxuries which you so highly merit. I 
pray God it may soon be peace, and that 
we may get into the cottage.” 
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Does a man write like this to a cold, 
unsympathetic wife? Even in the Ten- 
eriffe business, which we are shortly to catch 
a glimpse of, his last thought before going 
ashore was for his wife. He called young 
Nesbit, his stepson, into his cabin to help 
him to arrange and burn his mother’s 
letters. On perceiving that Josiah was 
armed, he begged him to remain behind, 
saying, “Should we both fall, what will 
become of your poor mother? And the 
care of the Theseus falls to you; stay, 
therefore, and take charge of her.” 
Nesbit answered spunkily, ‘‘The ship 
must take care of herself. I’ll go with 
you to-night, if I never go again.” That’s 
how it was, then, with Nelson in his rela- 
tions with his wife, and it is a thing good 
to remember and pleasant to repeat. 

News reached Jervis one day that a 
rich Spanish ship, bound from Manila to 


Spain, was lying at Santa Cruz. Jervis, 
now Earl St. Vincent, conferred with 


Nelson as to an attack on Teneriffe and 
the seizure of the treasure-ship. Three 
ships of the line and three frigates were 
sent on this service. Nelson, whose flag 
was on board the Theseus, foresaw many 
difficulties. He had previously suggested 
to Jervis an attack on Teneriffe, but then 
he had relied on the assistance of troops. 
This is trulya melancholy passage in the life 
of Lord Nelson. Who that has ever beheld 
that mighty ocean “pike” of ‘Teneriffe, 
and watched the rollers foaming round the 
granite rock, but must realise the pro- 
digious risk which Nelson and his men 
were about to encounter, not only in 
the dominating forts and an alarmed and 
furious population, but in the giant forces of 
Nature herself—rugged declivities, the spite 
of off-shore squalls, and the savage trouble 
of hollow seas? Nelson himself wrote 
the story: he chose a Friday on which to 
embark one thousand men, including two 
hundred and fifty marines, the whole com- 
manded by Captain Troubridge. Friday 
never yet was a good day for the seaman, 
and it never will be. Wind and tide belated 
the frigates ; the dark night which was to 
have witnessed the attack paled into dawn 
and discovered the British to the Spaniards. 
“Thus foiled in my original plan,” says 
Nelson, ‘“‘I considered it for the honour 
of our King and country not to give over 
the attempt to possess ourselves of the 
town, that our enemies might be convinced 
there is nothing which Englishmen are 
not equal to.” 

At eleven o’clock on the night of July 24, 
boats containing between six and seven 
hundred men, together with a boat carrying 
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eighty men, and a cutter called the Fox, 
full of sailors, plied oars through the dusk 
towards the town. ‘The sea was working ; 
the wind blew with weight and an edge. 
Nelson was in one of the boats, and all 
were hoping that a landing might be 
effected before the Spaniards saw them 
coming. Suddenly the night was flashed 
up with the fire of thirty or forty pieces 
of cannon and musketry. The whole 
sea-front of the town had opened upon 
the British, but nothing could arrest 
those resolute oarsmen and _ captains. 
A shot plunged into the Fox cutter and 
sank her out of hand; a great shriek 
went up, but still, through the darkness 
and through the broken waters, those 
boats, filled with British hearts, moved 
slowly onwards. But a dreadful misfortune 
was now to happen; a large proportion of 
the boats failed to see the Mole, and went 
on shore through what Nelson described as 
‘“‘a raging surf.’ Every boat was stove: 
those who came off with their lives stormed 
the Mole, though opposed by five hundred 
men, captured it and spiked the guns. 
But nothing was to be done in the face of 
the heavy fire of musketry and grape-shot 
poured into the British from the citadel 
and houses at the head of the Mole. 
‘We could not advance,” says Nelson, 
“and we were nearly all killed or 
wounded.” 

Shortly after leaving his boat, Nelson’s 
right arm was almost shot off. He cried 
out, ‘‘I am shot through the arm! I am 
a dead man!” His stepson, Lieutenant 
Nesbit, was with him; he tenderly got 
him into the boat, and laid him in the 
bottom of her. Nelson was bleeding pro- 
fusely, and as the sight of the blood 
seemed to increase his faintness, Nesbit 
took off his hat and concealed the wounded 
shoulder. Next he examined the wound, 
which was only to be done in the flash of 
the artillery, and.so holding the almost 
sundered limb as to in some measure 
hinder the bleeding, he bound up the 
wound with a silk handkerchief which he 
took from his neck. This presence of 
mind Nelson afterwards declared saved 
his life. It was, indeed, an act of real 
heroism, for the guns were thundering 
and the shot were flying, and the wounded 
were shrieking, and, above all, there was 
the unnerving spectacle of Nelson bleed- 
ing to death in the bottom of the boat. 

The nearest ship was the Seahorse. 
The wife of the commander of that ship 
was on board of her. When Nelson was 
told that the vessel they were making for 
was the Seahorse, he ordered them in a 
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NELSON WOUNDED AT TENERIFFE. 
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faint voice to go to another ship. Nesbit 
answered that delay might cost him his 
life. ‘Then I will die!” exclaimed the 
noble-hearted man, “‘ for I would rather 
suffer death than alarm Mrs. Fremantle by 
seeing me in this state and when I can 
give her no tidings whatever of her 
husband.” The thought of others was 
always first with Nelson. One must 
closely study his correspondence and care- 
fully follow his career to understand how 
full of compassion, benevolence, charity, 
this great man was. The picture off 
Teneriffe is deeply impressive. One sees 
the Atlantic surge shaping out of darkness 
and flashing into the ghastly light of foam ; 
one sees the British ships pallid, elusive as 
phantoms, heavily plunging amidst the 
hollows of those darkling waters; but 
above all one sees that small boat, swept 
by the spray as she starts to each pulse 
of oar, with Nelson, the darling of our 
country, lying bleeding under her thwarts, 
speechlessly suffering agony, and, what 
was worse than his physical pain, irre- 
mediably maimed, so that nevermore 
should he know the use of a right 
arm. 

They rowed him to his own ship, the 
Theseus, one of whose midshipmen was 
Mr. Hoste, afterwards Sir William Hoste, 
among the most gallant of Collingw ood’s 
captains. The hour was two o’clock in the 
morning, and young Hoste stood at the 
gangway looking down. He heard Nelson 
say: ‘Let me alone; I have yet my legs 
left and one arm. Tell the surgeon to 
make haste and get his instruments. I 
know I must lose my right arm, so the 
sooner it is off the better.” The young 
midshipman then saw him grasp a 
rope, and drag himself up the ship’s 
side. Dwell a little upon this prodigious 
act of fortitude in a man whose right arm, 
bleeding always, hung by a shred or two, 
whilst the boat leapt in the hollow sea and 
the rolling ship leaned to and from her. 
The moment he gained the deck he told 
the surgeon to remove the limb, “and,” 
says Hoste, ‘‘he underwent the amputa- 
tion with the same firmness and courage 
that have always marked his character.” 
The limb was placed in the hammock of a 
dead seaman, and consigned to the deep 
with the body. 

It is wonderful also to recall that, despite 
the weakness arising from the flow of blood, 
the torture of the wound and the grief 
attending his loss, he was writing to 
Sir John Jervis with his left hand on 
July 27, the operation having taken place 
in the early morning of July 25. 
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The attack was no inglorious defeat, but 
it was a bad and bloody failure. Captain 
Bowen and a number of lieutenants lost 
their lives. Twenty-eight seamen and 
sixteen marines were killed, a hundred and 
five seamen and marines were wounded, 
and a crowd of seamen and marines were 
drowned. Captain Troubridge, who was 
ashore, collected all the people he could 
find, and by daybreak his force consisted 
of eighty marines, eighty pikemen, and 
one hundred and eighty small-arms 
men. He found the whole of the streets 
commanded by field-pieces, and swarms 
of Spaniards and French under arms 
approaching by every avenue. ‘The boats 
were stove, and no more men could be 
got. The ammunition was wet, and there 
were no provisions. Troubridge sent 
Captain Hood with a flag of truce to 
the Governor to say that he would burn 
the town if the Spanish force approached 
one inch further. This miserable fiasco 
ended in a manner not less honourable to 
the Spaniard than to the British. The 
Governor refreshed the poor fellows with 
wine and bread, and they returned to their 
ships, marching “through the town on 
our return with the British colours flying at 
our head.” 

It is pleasant to find Nelson writing to his 
wife thus on Aug. 3: ‘“* My dearest Fanny,— 
I am so confident of your affection that I 
feel the pleasure you will receive will be 
equal, whether my letter is wrote by my 
right hand or left. It was the chance of 
war, and I had great reason to be thankful; 
and I know that it will add much to your 
pleasure in finding that Josiah, under 
God’s providence, was principally instru- 
mental in saving my life. As to my health, 
it never was better; and now I hope soon 
to return to you; and my country, I trust, 
will not allow me any longer to linger in 
want of that pecuniary assistance which I 
have been fighting the whole war to pre- 
serve to her. But I shall not be surprised 
to be neglected and forgot, as probably I 
shall no longer be considered as useful. 
However, I shall feel rich if I continue to 
enjoy your affection. ‘The cottage is now 
more necessary than ever.” He went 
home in the Seahorse, whose com- 
mander, Fremantle, had been wounded at 
Teneriffe. Never possibly had he passed 
hours more dispiriting with visitation of 
anxious thought than these of this passage 
to England. He had lost his arm, he 
had lost an eye, he had been hurt in the 
back ; in other ways had he been injured 
while fighting the battles of his country ; 
he was now what he himself called a 





left-handed Admiral, and believed that his 
country would no longer need his services, 
and would make haste to forget him. Added 
to the mental dejection induced by these 
reflections was the pain in the stump of his 
arm. It tortured him day and night. Ship’s 
surgery was but rough work in those days. 
There was no ether, no chloroform; and 
laudanum made one speechless and sick, 
and so, perhaps, increased the sufferings 
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off Toulon expecting an engagement with 
the French, he called to the ship’s surgeon 
and said with great significance, ‘‘ Doctor, 
don’t forget the warm water!” The 
doctor answered that a hanging stove was 
in readiness, and Nelson smiled, and gave 
him an approving nod. 

The Seahorse reached Spithead on 
Sept. 1, and Nelson joined his wife at 
Bath. Bath was in much favour in those 





THEY ROWED HIM TO HIS OWN SHIP, THE ‘“‘ THESEUS,” 


by forbidding one the relief of a howl or 
a groan. The ligature had been applied 
to the humeral artery after amputation, 
and produced agonising spasms. But 
what Nelson most complained of was the 
coldness of the knife in making the first 
circular cut through the integuments and 
muscles. Always afterwards, whenever 
there was any prospect of his ship going 
into action, he gave orders that a hanging 
stove should be kept in the galley that 
hot water might be ready for heating the 
knife. It is told of him that when he was 


days. It is true that Jane Austen had not 
yet written some of the best of her novels 
there, but Anstey and many others had 


celebrated the place in songs, and 
lampoons, and prose sketches. Folks 
believed in the virtues of the waters, 


sipped and simpered, bathed together, 
walked in Milsom Street in the afternoon, 
and gambled at the card-tables at night. 
Nelson thought the place hotter than the 
West Indies. The climate appears to have 
changed since his time. He found his wife 
well, and she took him in hand and nursed 
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him with devotion. He was in London 
in September. While he was in lodgings, 
news came of Admiral Duncan’s victory 
over the Dutch. London was in an 
uproar. The streets were crowded with 
yelling and cheering mobs. Nelson was 
lying in his bed in great pain, hoping to 
gain some rest at the cost of a draught of 
jaudanum, when a crowd of people, 
observing that the house was not illumin- 
ated, began to thunder upon the door. 
A servant informed them that Sir Horatio 
Nelson, who had been badly wounded at 
Teneriffe, lodged there and could not be 
disturbed. ‘‘ Nelson!” was the general 
exclamation, and one of the foremost of 
the party cried out, “‘ You will hear no 
more from us to-night.” ‘ My general 
reception from John Bull has been just 


what I wished,” he wrote to Lord St. 
Vincent. 

Nature effected for Nelson what the 
science of that day was unequal to. 


Dec. 8, 1797, we meet with this touching 
€ ntry, a a note sent to the Rev. Mr. Greville, 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square— 

‘ An officer desires to return thanks to 
Almighty God for his perfect recovery 
from a severe wound, and also for the 
many mercies bestowed upon him. (For 
next Sunday.)” 

Lord Eldon relates that the King, on 
Nelson’s appearance at Court, after acknow- 
ledging his great services, added, with sig- 
nificant reference to the loss of his arm: 
‘* But your country has a claim fora bit more 
of you.” But by this time Nelson’s mind 
Was easy. He had discovered that ‘ the 
country ” did not mean to dispense with the 
services of a left-handed Admiral whose 
soul reposed in the skin of a Nelson. The 
Admiralty decided to give him the /uu- 
droyant, but, as she could not be got ready 
in time to enable him to join Lord St. 
Vincent without delay, he hoisted his flag 
on board the Vanguard, and was off 
Cadiz with the fleet under Jervis on 
April 30. 

Rumours had reached the ears of St. 
Vincent of a powerful congregation of 
shipping in Toulon, and Nelson was sent 
into the Mediterranean with a_ small 
squadron to learn all he could about it. 
The report reached this country, and 
universal uneasiness prevailed, from the 
King to the shoeblack. What was the 
design of that French force? Was its 
object the capture of Ireland? Did it 
mean to sweep the Channel? Were our 
West Indian possessions its quarry? 
Government reinforced Lord St. Vincent, 
and directed him to detach a squadron up 
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the Mediterranean under the command of 
a discreet flag officer, who, if he fell in 
with a French force, was to use his utmost 
endeavours to take, sink, or destroy it. 

The choice of Nelson excited some ill- 
blood. Sir William Parker and Sir John 
Orde were both Nelson’s seniors. Orde 
sent St. Vincent a challenge, but the duel 
did not come off. Indeed, in other ways 
at this time Orde rendered himself 
offensive. The Earl, when Nelson was 
objected to as a junior officer, justly 
replied, ‘‘ Those who are responsible for 
measures have a right to choose their 
men.” A letter from one of the puisne 
Lords of the Admiralty, insolently de- 
nouncing St. Vincent for sending so 
young a flag-officer as Nelson to seek 
the French fleet, was publicly read on 
board Sir William Parker’s ship the 


Prince George. That seasoned old salt, 
Jervis, stuck to his opinion and _ his 


choice, and wrote thus to Lady Hamilton: 

“Tam bound by my oath of chivalry to 
protect all who are persecuted and dis- 
tressed, and I would fly to the succour of 
their Sicilian majesties was I not positively 


forbid to quit my post before Cadiz. I 
am happy, however, to have a knight of 
superior prowess in my train who is 


charged with this enterprise at the head 
of as gallant a band as ever drew sword or 
trailed a pike.” It is queer to find the 
dialect of Euphues in the mouth of an old 
tar who had spent a large portion of his 
days in fighting his country’s enemies and 
in chewing his country’s bad salt junk. 
But it will be seen that his Lordship was 
addressing Lady Hamilton. 

This woman’s acquaintance Nelson had 
made when he was in the Agamemnon in 
the Mediterranean. He had called on the 
British Ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, 
at Naples, and here he had been intro- 
duced to the Sicilian King and _ his 
Court. He had also met Lady Hamilton. 
His earlier biographers call her “the 
bewitching siren.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the fascination of purely sensuous 
charms can ever wholly dominate the 
neutralising element of vulgarity in a 
woman. It is true that Lady Hamilton 
played very well and sang; she could also 
act, and she spoke Italian, but not good 
English. I think it is of Mrs. Pritchard 
that Dr. Johnson somewhere says that 
when she was on the stage she was all 
that was refined, and when she was 
off she would speak of her gownd. 
Nelson does not appear to have been 
immediately captured by Emma’s charms. 
To his wife he could find no more to say 
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about her than this: ‘“‘She is a young 
woman of amiable manners, and who does 
honour to the station in which she is 
raised.” Raised from what? The subject 
is not savoury, but it cannot be shirked. 
She had been a nursemaid, and then 
she worked for a time as servant in the 
family of a tradesman. Next she lived 
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domestic relations but ill accords with 
those lofty sentiments and exalted prin- 
ciples which we are accustomed to think 
of as animating the breasts of our British 
Ambassadors. It must be remembered, 
however, that he was a single man. By 
his licentiousness he insulted no wife, by 
his marriage he affronted no children. 





THE FLAG OF TRUCE AT TENERIFFE. 


with the Hon. Charles Greville, and after- 
wards with Sir Harry Featherstonehaugh. 
An obscene baboon called Graham hired 


** Goddess 
Greville _ relin- 
to his uncle, Sir 


her for his ‘‘Temple” as the 
of Health.” In 1786 
quished the beauty 
William Hamilton, whose mistress she 
was till Sept. 6, 1791, on which date 
the old man married her. 
of scorn has been pointed at Sir William, 
and certainly the figure he makes in his 


The finger 


When we hear of him in this connection we 
find something senile in his conduct, and 
pity is mingled with contempt. Mr. J. C. 
Jefferson describes Lady Hamilton, when 

she was about twenty-three or twenty-four 
years old, as lithe, lissom, agile, and slim. 
Waist of the right type for health and 
classic grace. Full breasts and swelling 
hips—in short, her youth betokened that 
there would be a great plenty of her when 
she grew old. And, indeed, she became 
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very fat. Her hair was a deep brown, 
but Mr. Jefferson finds that it lacked “the 
feathery softness of the Byronic curls.” 

Nelson himself is described by a lady 
who was much in his company at Naples 
as “little, and not remarkable in his 
person either way; but he has great 
animation of countenance and activity in 
his appearance: his manners are un- 
affectedly simple and modest.” He was 
not yet forty years of age. It is strange 
that the lady (Cornelia Knight) should not 
have commented upon the deep furrows in 
his face. The best of his portraits show 
him as heavily lined, as though with 
constant anxiety. Much, however, of this 
may have been due to pain and to consti- 
tutional delicacy. 

He was now to hunt the Mediterranean 
for the French fleet. It had sailed 
from Toulon—a formidable armament full 
of soldiers and sailors—in the same 
weather that had wrecked the Vanguard 
aloft. What was the destination of this 
force ? Nelson writes to his wife: ‘‘I yet 
live in hopes of meeting these fellows ; 
but it would have been my delight to have 
Buonaparte on a wind, for he commands 
the fleet as well as the army. Glory is my 
object, and that alone.” Did he ever 
write this last sentence? The letter is 
printed by Clarke and McArthur, who 
scandalously melodramatised this great 
man. The hunt after the Frenchman is 
only to be paralleled by the hunt after the 
same enemy in 1805. 

At last the Culloden, commanded by 
Captain Troubridge, having been sent into 
the Gulf of Coron for intelligence, returned 
with a French brig she had captured, and 
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Nelson heard that the French fleet had 
been seen steering to the south-east from 
Candia, about four weeks before. This 
intelligence was confirmed by a vessel 
that passed close to the British, and 
Nelson immediately made all sail for 
Alexandria. In the evening the signal 
was flown for the fleet to close, and early 
on the morning of Aug. 1 the Zea/ous made 
the signal of the French fleet at anchor in 
Aboukir Bay, sixteen sail of the line, so 
she signalled. 

The French force consisted of thirteen 
sail of the line and four frigates. It is 
said that for many preceding days Nelson 
had scarcely eaten or slept, but when the 
French ships were discovered he ordered 
dinner to be served. His early biographers 
tell us that on his officers rising from 
table, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Before this time 
to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage 
or Westminster Abbey.” A delightful 
sight those ships must have made for the 
eyes of the British to feast on, sick 
as the sailors were of scouring the 
Mediterranean in search of them. They 
lay in a curved line, the stately central 
link of which was the Ovrien/, a monster 
of 120 guns, believed to have been manned 
by 1000 seamen and soldiers. With what 
sensations did the French view the ap- 
proaching enemy? ‘They counted, it is 
true, their line of defence impregnable, 
flanked as it was by batteries, but they 
also knew that Nelson was in that ap- 
proaching fleet ; and as they lay at anchor 
they watched with profound anxiety the 
steady advance of our noble ships. 

Perhaps the most decisive sea-battle that 
was ever fought was about to begin. 





By YOUNG 


ONG before the age of A£sop even, 
L. humanity had begun to observe a 
similarity in certain characteristics between 
itself and the brute creation, and early 
adopted the habit of describing itself by 


illustration from the animal world. In 
the folk-lore of Egypt the Libyan Lion 
had already begun to be a synonym for a 
brave man. ‘“‘ Brave as a lion” is among 
the most ancient of similes, and like 
many another, singularly erroneous. From 
authentic accounts of African travellers 
and slayers of big game the courage of 
the lion appears to have been much 
overrated, and he seems to be as un- 
worthy of his reputation as the ass that 
donned his skin to frighten the villagers. 
Another simile very wide of the mark is 
that from Holy Writ, which has suffered in 
translation, ‘“‘ Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” The wisdom of the 
former seems to have been crushed out of 
him by the Celestial curse in Eden; while 
in the writer’s own experience, a small 
bird which trusted its little life to the 
harmlessness of the latter—turtle-doves, 
by the way—was found dead on the floor 
of the aviary, its diminutive breast pierced 
by cruel beaks. With regard to the dog, 
it is to be presumed that the diversity of 
species has created a consequent diversity 
of opinion ; for we find that if we call a 
man, even our best friend, ‘‘a hound,” he is 
hurt, whereas if we observe that “he is 
such a dog!” he smiles complacently. 
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The obstinacy of the mule and the stu- 
pidity of the donkey are indubitable ; but 
all we can find to say of that really intelli- 
gent quadruped the elephant is anent its 
sizeand ponderosity. Weapplythe lightness 
of the fawn and the grace of the deer to 
the girl we love, while those of the gazelle 
alone resemble the beauty of her eyes; but 
when she jilts us she performs an astound- 
ing zoological metamorphosis, and we can 
see nothing like her in creation but the 
green eyes, sharp teeth, and treacherous 
claws of a cat. One old friend of AZsop’s 
once and for all established a reputation 
which centuries have only served to 
emphasise. Reynard the Fox stands out 
from the entire fauna of any country which 
he honours with his presence, par excel- 
lence, the most wily and cunning of living 
creatures, not excluding the lords of 
creation themselves. 

Reynard, so have hunting men remarked 
again and again, has a short life but a 
metry one—and really it is a fine, healthy, 
vagabond, gipsy-like existence. Born in 
the leafy recesses of a picturesque wood, 
his early life must be very pleasant, til] his 
natural enemies are let loose upon him, 
and he suffers bereavement in the shape of 
a brother or two, or an only sister, who 
are found to be missing after a stampede 
of noisy dogs have passed through the 
cover. Then there are events in his life 
the novelty and sweetness of which never 
leave his memory, even in the heat of the 
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chase : for instance, the night when his 
loving mother introduced him to his first 
hen-roost, and the profuse and festive 
supper that followed. And then, when 
the end comes, whaf an end! The ob- 
served of all observers, the cynosure of the 
chase; an opportunity afforded him to 
exercise the talent for which he is cele- 
brated ; and if, after employing every device 
which experience and observation have 
stamped upon his brain, he fails, over he 
goes, dying hard surrounded by his foes, 
and his grand brush presented to some 
fair Diana, for whom it must be an honour 
to any gallant fox to die. 

Meeting recently in an extract from 
Southey’s ‘‘Commonplace Book” a de- 
scription of the escape of a hard-pressed 
fox mainly by its own ingenuity, it occurred 
to the writer that many instances more or 
less extraordinary must happen in the 
experience of hunting men, and that the 
collection of a few would make an inter- 
esting paper. Such is the razson @étre of 
the following notes, and the writer takes 
this opportunity of thanking the numerous 
gentlemen whose ready courtesy and valu- 
able assistance have made the compilation 
an easy matter. 

Southey’s story is of a tame fox at 
Bridgwater, which had been brought up 
from a cub to run in the wheel as a turn- 
spit. One day, however, his vagabond 
instincts proved too much for him, and he 
determined to take a holiday. The flesh- 
pots of his Egypt were as dust and ashes 
to his palate compared with the chickens 
of his own selection. Unfortunately he 
chose the hunting season for his excursion, 
and soon came in contact with his heredi- 
tary persecutors. He evidently deter- 
mined to give them a good run, for he took 
them twice through a stream called the 
Parrot, after a grand circumbendibus, 
which involved a chase of nearly thirty 
miles : he made his way back with hounds 
in full cry, and re-entering the kitchen, 
resumed operations in the wheel with 
as much unconcern as though he had 
never left it. The fat cook, with whom he 
was a great favourite, succeeded in beating 
the hounds off till the arrival of the hunts- 
man, who humanely assisted in saving a 
life which, if sagacity and ingenuity be 
virtues, well deserved to be spared. 

Among the mass of material which the 
writer has before him are, besides such 
woodland retreats as one might naturally 
expect a hard-pressed fox to seek, almost 
every imaginable hiding-place where one 
would of expect to find Sir Reynard— 
including one certainly most unique. A 
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fox was lost in the grounds and near the 
house of one of the members of the Hunt, 
who on returning, after a long, wet, dis- 
appointing day, immediately retired to his 
room to change. Observing a humpiness 
in his bed, less easily to be accounted for 
than that which had him at the moment in 
its possession, he turned down the clothes, 
and out jumped the missing fox, giving 
some sport before he was finally ejected 
from the house in which he had intruded 
as an uninvited guest. 

But it is not alone the mansions of the 
wealthy that are honoured by Reynard’s 
hurried visits. ‘There are records of the 
humble cottager being seated at her early 
tea, when the badly latched door flew open, 
and Master Fox rushed in, closely followed 
by the hounds, and after “‘ making hay” 
of the good lady’s furniture and limited 
stock of crockery, succumbed in the 
chimney - corner. Another, in Ireland, 
found a more original means of entrance 
down the chimney, having ascended the 
roof of the cabin by some lean-to out- 
buildings. The consternation of the old 
Irishwoman, who was enjoying her after- 
noon pipe, when this soot-besmeared 
apparition tumbled into her lap, may be 
more easily imagined than described, and 
certainly, this deponent’s knowledge of the 
Erse tongue is not extensive enough to do 
justice to her prayers and objurgations as 
terror and indignation alternately domin- 
ated her. 

Asomewhat risky hiding-place, especially 
if the stowaway remained in seclusion for 
an indefinite period, is a baker’s oven, and 
yet the writer has two instances before him 
of such a selection, one occurring with 
the Blankney pack when Major ‘Tempest 
was Master and Capell huntsman. A 
precious quarter of an hour elapsed before 
the fugitive was discovered. The other, 
in the experience of H. Reginald 
Corbett, Esq., seemed to have entirely 
disappeared in the neighbourhood of 
some farm buildings, when a lad arrived 
with the information that the fox ‘‘ had 
got into the bread-oven, and was fhere 
still.” 

Two instances are forthcoming of the 
even tenour of the existence of highly 
respectable pigs being disturbed in their 
own legitimate habitations by the wily 
hunted and reckless hunters. One, also 
from the long and varied experience of 
the last-named gentleman, in which the 
fox was lost in a farmyard, where extra- 
ordinary noise was heard emanating from 
the pig-stye, and on examination a most 
estimable motherly sow, who had just been 
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attending to the needs of her numerous 
family, stood in the inlet (her progeny 
being outside), while, with blood stream- 
ing profusely from her badly bitten nose, 
she pluckily attempted to dislodge the 
vicious intruder, who, to quote my inform- 
ant’s quaint way of expressing it, ‘soon 
paid the penalty of his love for bacon.” 
The other victim was somewhat of an 
aristocrat in piggy society, and was being 
fattened up for exhibition. He had just 
reached that stage when his eyes were 
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of every conceivable spot being thoroughly 
searched in vain, when one of a number 
of cows which had just been brought in 
to the shippen for milking seemed to have 
something on her mind, and was observed 
to be withdrawing her head as far as 
possible from the rack: a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding when it is considered 
that that receptacle was well stocked with 
hay. Under such suspicious circum- 
stances the rack was searched and the 
fox found comfortably ensconced in the 
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THE FAT COOK SUCCEEDED IN BEATING THE HOUNDS OFF, 


closed with fat, and his limbs had refused 
to bear their abnormal burden longer, 
when he was startled by.the pattering of 
hurried footsteps on his mighty back, and the 
next moment Reynard was safely ensconced 
at his side ; but only for a second, for the 
footsteps were multiplied some forty or 
fifty times as over twenty couple hounds 
made a springboard of his gigantic carcase. 
Such was the shock that, predisposed as 
he was by his enormous fat, apoplexy 
supervened, and he breathed his last in a 
few moments. The bereaved farmer was 
duly recompensed by the Hunt. 

Before we leave the farm buildings 
which afford such admirable retreats for 
Reynard, another incident may be related 


hay, giving a remarkable imitation of the 
immortal ‘‘ dog in the manger.” 

An eventful day, and one which will be 
remembered by all the youngsters who 
witnessed the episode which made it so, 
must have been that when a fox dashed 
into a village schoolhouse and took refuge 
under a desk, while the foremost of the 
pack actually followed into the playground 
on a hot scent. Many atime in after life 
would those youngsters recount the inci- 
dent, and wager quarts of ale in indignant 
support of the veracity of their statement. 

A couple more—they seem to run in 
couples—in which Reynard literally made 
“bids for sanctuary”; but, alas! what- 
ever mercy the Church may have shown 
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in times long past to hunted men, it cer- 
tainly extends none nowadays to hunted 
foxes; especially when, as was probably 
the case, the Vicar was one of the field. 
All the privilege granted was that the 
church porch in one case, and the grave- 
yard in the other, were saved from the 
stain of blood, and poor Reynard hurled 
over the low wall to be worried in the 
road. 

Considerable altitudes, such as cottage 
roofs and chimney-stacks, we have already 
observed to be within easy reach of the 
fox, for he is, indeed, no _ indifferent 
climber, and, as we shall see, more sure- 
footed than hounds. Trees, and in many 
cases the higher branches of them, have 
been chosen as retreats, and only by 
the merest chance have the adventurous 
climbers been discovered. Only last year, 
in the Adderley country during cub-hunt- 
ing, whilst hounds were ‘ bustling about ” 
the cubs in a small cover, an old dog fox, 
in spite of the probability that the young- 
sters were near relatives, was seen to climb 
a tree and remain till all the cubs had 
been disposed of. 

Smart doubling, for which all foxes are 
more or less famous, is naturally one of 
his most elementary tactics. Many are 


the stories of the success of this operation, 


and of the cleverness of it even when it 
has failed. Thus a fox got away by lead- 
ing hounds to a clipped hedge, and, hiding 
on the other side till they had torn pell- 
mell over, gently and leisurely leapt on to 
the hedge again, and running along the 
top got clean away. He was observed by 
a person on foot, who, of course, was 
unable to interfere with his well-earned 
safety, the fox returning at an easy jog- 
trot to his home, totally unconcerned, and 
oblivious of the adaptation of an old pro- 
verb which would ultimately apply to his 
case, ‘‘ He who is hunted and gets away, 
may live to be hunted another day.” 

From Scotland comes a tale of failure 
attributable purely to accident, and to no 
lack of ingenuity. Things were getting 
very desperate for Reynard, in fact it was 
close on “catching time,” when he led 
through an open fir-wood along which ran 
a five-foot wall, towards which hounds 
were running at an angle of about seventy- 
five degrees. On reaching the spot where 
the fox had scrambled over the wall, hounds 
checked, when one of the field, looking to 
his left, saw Master Reynard running along 
the top of the wall in an opposite direc- 
tion, and when observed he was practic- 
ally parallel with hounds. After about six 
hundred yards of this mural promenade, 
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Reynard jumped down on the further side ; 
but his enemy had spotted him, and re- 
lentlessly put hounds on his line, and a 
kill was effected in a very few minutes. 

In a close, broken, or mountainous 
country, the hiding-places are so varied 
and so extraordinary as to baffle descrip- 
tion. Here it is a ledge of rock inacces- 
sible to hounds, there a cave with some 
crevice in its impenetrable darkness. One 
with a ludicrous termination, and another 
with a tragic ending, both come from the 
“North Countree.” In the former Rey- 
nard made straight for a river with a rocky 
bank, and on the very edge made his way 
down under the rock by a very narrow 
foothold to a spot where he lay caché, 
and enjoyed a fine view of his pursuers, 
who gave a really excellent exhibition of 
diving. Whereupon his lordship was 
noticed from the opposite side to retrace 
his footsteps and make off home, where 
he doubtless enjoyed a hearty laugh with 
his wife and family at the expense of his 
baffled foes. 

The other story is of a fox which led 
the hunt practically out of their own 
country, and when he found hounds on 
his line made for a quarry on the edge of 
which was an overhanging tree: among 
the roots of this he disappeared, and 
hounds to the number of almost half the 
pack went over, and in many cases when 
not killed, were so fearfully injured that 
death speedily administered was the only 
merciful treatment. 

Numerous instances have occurred of 
hounds being cut up by a passing train, 
but these can scarcely be attributed to 
** Reynard’s bid for sanctuary.” It would 
be to accredit him with rather too powerful 
a dose of ingenuity and cunning to imagine 
him consulting the time-tables at a way- 
side station at dead of night, and timing 
next day’s hunt so accurately as to bring 
hounds to the metals at such a moment 
that they should be run over by a passing 
train, and so relieve himself of some _half- 
dozen of his natural enemies at one fell 
swoop. 

From Otterburn—and what a_ vast 
amount of interest, be it for sportsmen, 
historians, or antiquarians, lurks in the 
very name of the scene of Chevy Chase!— 
come another two, thanks to the kindness 
of the Master of the Border Foxhounds. 
After a hard run with an old dog fox near 
Bellingham, hounds got off the scent near 
Herleyside Island, and could not recover 
the line. The old fellow’s disappearance 
was, to say the least, mysterious, for the 
North Tyne lay straight in front. By the 
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merest chance, one of the field happened 
to look into the river, and there was 
Reynard curled up on a big flat stone in 
the very middle. 

To all who are familiar with the 
Scriptures, the association of the two facts, 
“Foxes have holes, and the birds of the 


THE FOX WAS FOUND 


air have nests,” must be well known, and 
may have frequently cressed their minds 
as they have perused these notes, but that 
a bird’s nest should ever form a refuge for 
a fox is most probably so unlikely an event 
to happen even in emergency that the 
idea has never entered their minds at all. 
Yet such is the case, and the incident is 
so unique that the writer thinks it deserves 
day and date. 
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On the twelfth day of April, 1887, whilst 
the Border pack were hunting on Cheviot, 
the fox was run into a rocky glen called 
Hen Hole in that mountain, and an easy 
kill was looked forward to in what was 
practically a cul de sac. When the Hunt 


got up, to their amazement, they found 


IN A RAVEN’S NEST. 


hounds sitting in a picturesque group on 
one rock, gazing in astonishment at or 
watching eagerly the steep and apparently 
quite inaccessible rock opposite. On the 
face of this cliff there was a raven’s nest, 
and, on examination, the fox was found, 
or, more correctly, seen to be in it, much 
to the perturbation of the lawful owner, 
who, however rude its construction, had 
been architect and builder, and, up to 
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then, landlord and tenant of the habitation, 
Reynard had reached it by a singularly 
narrow ledge, such as one might have 
imagined a possible promenade for a cat, 
but certainly not for a fox. 

To leave the rugged North for the more 
fertile South, and the nest of a raven for 
the gown of a lady of title: a story of the 
old Surrey pack in the sixties reaches the 
writer of a beaten fox, after fagging 
wearily through a park, seeking a refuge, 
much to the inconvenience, terror, and 
possible danger of its victim, under a 
lady’s skirts. 

Want of space, not inclination or lack 
of material, compels the writer to bring 
this modest little collection of incidents to 
aclose. But before doing so the follow- 
ing may not be deemed inappropriate as a 
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concluding anecdote. In an old sporting 
magazine, dating from the forties, is 
recorded a wonderful run of a staunch 
pack with a grand fox, and followed by 
the keenest sportsmen. Away they went, 
here and there, straight, zig-zag, double, 
and circumbendibus—all are tried ; every 
imaginable hiding-place is made for only 
to be immediately abandoned; every 
tactic that Reynard’s sagacity and cunning 
can suggest is brought into execution, but 
without avail, till after a record run of 
three hours and twenty minutes, utterly 
dead-beat, the gallant Reynard sinks down 
on an open place, and when the huntsmen 
reach the spot, wearily leading their tired- 
out horses, they find the hounds lying round 
their prey in such an exhausted condition 
as to be utterly unable to worry him. 





ws story ts the result of conversations with 
Thomas A. Edison, the substance of which he 
afterwards put into the form of notes written 


for my use. His suggestions as to inventions 


and changed mechanical, industrial, and social 
the future, here embodied, I 
understand to be simply hints as to what might 
possibly be accomplished. 


conditions in 


Mr. Edison assumes 
no further responsibility for them. For the 
story itself I alone am responsible. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


j. 
“ VIVIFICATED.” 


EAR the close of the nineteenth 
century the Society of Futurity 


was formed for scientific experiment on a 
colossal scale. There was a considerable 
number of associates, all of whom were 
bound to secrecy, and these supplied a 
large endowment fund. To make their 
obligations of reticence the more sure, the 
secrets of the society were not told to them, 
after all, but were preserved by a small 
head committee known as The Three. 
The Three were to be perpetuated in 
each generation by successors appointed 
by the first Three. Of the original trio, 
the famous inventor Gladwin was one, 
and he found in Gerald Bemis, a young 
friend of his, a willing subject for a vital 
test—nothing less than the attempt to 
suspend his life for two or three centuries 
and return to consciousness and activity 
after that interval. It was an old idea, 
but it had never been carried out except 
in imagination and in impossible books. 
Gladwin, however, thought he had now 


solved the problem, and was anxious to try 
his solution. 

Bemis was a stalwart, handsome fellow, 
full of life, with a gay smile ever ready to 
brighten his lips, and with short auburn 
curls a-dance on his broad, frank forehead. 
He was highly educated, and an enthusiast 
in matters of science. But what came 
still more to the point, he had suffered a 
reverse in love, and fancied that he could 
take no further personal interest in the 
present life. Suicide was alien to his 
temperament as well as to his strong 
natural and religious instincts and faith. 
But “ vivification,” as Gladwin’s new pro- 
cess was called, would relieve him from 
conscious existence now, and also make 
him a pioneer of the human race in ad- 
vancing into another generation beyond, 
while still retaining membership in his 
own generation. 

“It is done,” he exclaimed to Gladwin. 
““T agree to be vivificated ! ” 

Yet, after the decision had been made, 
he underwent severe struggles. Now that 
he was to part from the world for so long 
a time, the living, moving, human creatures 
whom he saw upon the streets, in clubs 
and hotels, at receptions, at fashionable 
dinners, or at the theatres—so charged 
with intense interest in their daily affairs, 
ambitions, and ideas—appealed to him in 
a new way. “Stay with us!” they all 
seemed to be saying to him, though their 
lips moved not. ‘‘ You are one of us! 
Don’t go! Don’t leave us! Take your 
share of human experience while you are 
here among us, and can be sure of it!” 
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The trial was hard indeed. But he per- 
sisted ; although ‘‘ Life prolonged without 
the old companionships,” he admitted, 
**is little different from death.” 

When the appointed day came, and he 
went out to Gladwin’s high-walled labora- 
tory in a woody solitude near New York, 
to be sealed up for futurity, contempor- 
aneous life began to dwindle in his view. 
The crowds he saw in passing, his 
acquaintance, friends, relatives—even Eva 
Pryor, whom he had loved so ardently but 
in vain—all shrank in their proportions 
until they seemed nothing more than 
the diminutive and automatic busy reflec- 
tions of reality in the kinetoscope. With 
this changed and dreamy mood upon him, 
there came to him a feeling that he, also, 
had been reduced to pigmy size, in his 
own mental vision. Considering the ex- 
traordinary ordeal through which he was 
about to pass, such a sense of his own 
littleness and insignificance was restful 
and encouraging. Calmly, therefore, he 
lay down upon the couch prepared for him 
in a secret and well guarded alcove of the 
laboratory, robed in a simple garment of 
linen, which was dressed, bleached, steril- 
ised, and scrupulously clean. 

Gladwin gave him chloroform until he 
became unconscious. Then a solution of 
the lately discovered compound, 7Zefrethyl- 
cylonammon, was injected under his skin. 
This gradually reduced his heart’s action 
and his respiration to zero. 

When, under its influence, all movement 
had ceased and his animation was entirely 
suspended, he was placed in a large glass 
cylinder twice the length of his body and 
lying in a horizontal position. 

A powerful antiseptic, Mortimicrobium— 
Gladwin’s discovery—was now injected 
into his veins. It was a liquid which 
destroyed all organisms not proper to the 
body or essential to life, and prevented 
decomposition. The cylinder of glass was 
then filled with highly antiseptised air—so 
that no germs could come to life within 
it—and, by a number of wind-urged gas- 
flames, the end of the tube was fused, 
drawn to a point and hermetically sealed. 
Thereupon the whole cyclinder, with 
Bemis reposing in it, was coated several 
times with collodion, which made a tough, 
transparent surface and would prevent the 
ingress of air if the glass happened to 
crack or break. 

So enclosed, as though in a huge 
cocoon, Bemis was left in the alcove, 
which was kept heated night and day 
at an even temperature of ninety-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
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There he lay in that fragile case for 
years, for generations, until three cen- 
turies were completed. All the millions 
of the earth died and disappeared, and 
new millions took their places. Tempests 
broke above him, calm weather shone 
upon his resting-place ; the seasons rose, 
smiled, frowned, went their way amid the 
roar of winds or blur of snow, and dissolved 
one into another in unvarying succession ; 
but Bemis never stirred within his chrys- 
alis. Governments changed, wars thund- 
ered about him, the race progressed or 
retrograded. Still Bemis slept on, with- 
out breath or motion. 

Would he ever awake ? Would his soul 
go abroad again upon the earth conscious, 
in human form? ‘That was for the Three 
in office now, at the end of the twenty- 
second century, to ascertain. 


i 


THEY TALKED WITH THE 

PLANET MARS. 

The Three at this time were Graemantle, 
Wraithe, and Stanifex—worthy successors 
of the first committee. The society had 
met with almost endless difficulties in con- 
serving even a portion of the old labor- 
atory and Bemis’s_ glassy life - coffin 
through all the changes of the troubled 
centuries. But they had triumphed by 
means of their wealth, shrewdness, tact, 
and patience. Graemantle, who—owing 
to the advances made in the saving-up 
of vitality—had reached the age of one 
hundred and forty-two, and was regarded 
as being in the prime of life, was the senior; 
Wraithe kept the records of the past ;, and 
Stanifex was a twenty-second century 
Conservative, whose function it was to 
doubt and question everything. The task 
of awaking Bemis and again inducting 
him into activity fell to Graemantle, and 
was performed successfully, notwithstand- 
ing the scepticism of Stanifex and the 
adverse precedents of Wraithe. 

But it so happened that at the hour 
appointed for the rousing of the vivificated 
man, most important news had come from 
the north-west, which admitted of no 
dallying. Communication had been re- 
opened with Mars, and the result was 
expected to be of vital moment. Grae- 
mantle had only time to welcome Bemis 
to what was practically a new world before 
starting for Wisconsin. 

“But Gladwin—where is he? Where 
is Eva Pryor?” demanded Bemis, starting 
up and rubbing his eyes instinctively, 


HOW 
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SO ENCLOSED, AS THOUGH IN A HUGE COCOON, BEMIS WAS LEFT IN THE ALCOVE. 
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although his sight was clear and he felt 
amazingly refreshed and awake. 

“‘Gladwin died several lifetimes ago,” 
said Wraithe. ‘‘ As for Eva Pryor——” 

“Come!” broke in Graemantle. ‘‘ There 
is no time to lose over recollections of 
your infancy. You had better go along 
with me. It will be a good way to get an 
idea at once of the new condition of 
the earth.” 

So, barely stopping to clothe him in 
soft silken garments, and to give him a 
draught of concentrated liquid food that 
seemed to make up instantly for the 
missing nourishment of centuries, he led 
him to an air-cutter. A short flight in 
this conveyance bore them over the woods 
from the retirement of the half-ruined 
laboratory to an electric railway, where 
they bounded as though by magic on to 
an electric train moving at a dizzy speed. 
The rest of the journey Bemis scarcely 
realised, beyond a sensation of being 
swept along as though with the whizz of 
a cyclonic wind. When this ceased they 
were in Wisconsin, and stepped off into a 
“walking balloon,” which proceeded with 
long strides of its aluminium legs over a 
slant of a steep upland. 

Here, in Wisconsin, is the Penokee 
Range of mountains, chiefly remarkable 


for its belt of iron ore, forty-three miles in 
length, unbroken and very magnetic. This 
deposit, averaging 300 feet in width, extends - 


to an unknown, unfathomed depth. It was 
over the magnetic ridge that they were now 
stalking. As Graemantle explained: “It 
contains more iron than all the other 
deposits of the United States combined ; 
but owing to the large admixture of silicon 
with the ore, it has never been utilised. 

“It occurred to us that we might convert 
the whole Penokee iron deposit into a 
gigantic magnet by winding wire around 
it. The Society of Futurity wanted to talk 
with other planets; and to do this we 
must produce on earth magnetic dis- 
turbances of great and decided violence. 
We must produce them periodically too, 
so that by their force and their definite 
order of recurrence they would send a 
shock through vast distances, and compel 
the attention of dwellers on another 
sphere. Then they might respond with 
similar movements, which we could record 
on our magnetometers; and so we could 
start a conversation. 

“‘Look at that cleft in the range, right 
under us,” he added suddenly. ‘ That’s 
Penokee Gap; and there’s our station, 
with an engine of five thousand horse- 
power. See those telegraph-poles ?” 
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Bemis looked, and beheld poles stationed 
like dumb sentries along the mountain- 
sides as far as the eye could reach, carry- 
ing a great number of copper wires. 
“There are five hundred turns of that 
wire,” his new guardian went on; “and 
each turn is eighty-six miles in length. 
They encircle this whole mountain mass 
of iron, which is their core, and make it a 
colossal magnet, with which we do our 
planetary telegraphing.” 

Alighting at the station, they met Pro- 
fessor Glissman, who was in charge—a 
small, nervous man, with glittering eyes 
that made him look as though he wore a 
pair of sparkling spectacles, or would like 
todosoif hiseyes had not been so bright and 
piercing without them. As he explained 
the great machine, he punctuated his 
remarks with a modest and amiable little 
cough, as though the bigness of the thing 
needed some apology. ‘‘ Five thousand 
horse-power may notseem much; but the 
engine drives this great dynamo here, 
which has an armature wheel eighty feet in 
diameter, and the armature consists of 
very fine iron wire, chemically pure and 
slightly oxidised, over which is wound 
copper wire, insulated by semi-vulcanised 
rubber. That surface is carried round at 
the rate of 28,000 feet a minute. The 
current lasts only a second or two, but it 
is sufficient to bring our 500 eighty-six- 
mile copper wires up to blood-heat. Cast 
your eye, please ”—here Glissman coughed 
with humility—*‘ on the gigantic switch at 
your elbow. It is moved by an electro- 
meter, which breaks and closes the current 
in six hundred places simultaneously, and 
produces a copper arc seventy feet long.” 

Then, with a fresh glitter of his peculiar 
eyes, he pointed out certain leather belts 
perforated on a definite plan, like a Jacquard 
loom-card. ‘These belts governed the 
motor and current controller constantly, 
with short intervals for return signals. 
“The engines and dynamo,” he said, “ if 
worked continuously, couldn’t give more 
than five thousand horse-power. But we do 
not take electricity from the machine more 
than one-hundredth of the time. Hence 
the enormous potential energy of the fly- 
wheel is capable of causing a current to 
be sent out which, during its brief period, 
is equal to one hundred and eighty thousand 
horse-power.” 

The experiments, Bemis was told, had 
been going on for some eighty-five years. 
After fifteen years the magnetometer record 
of the Penokee station suddenly showed— 
amid the ordinary irregular motions regis- 
tered on it—a faint periodic motion 
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similar to the waves it was sending into 
space. Immediately Glissman—who was 
then a mere child of thirty-one—reduced 
the period for sending waves from twenty 
hours to twelve; and thereupon the very 
same signals came back from the unknown 
source and were recorded on the magneto- 
meter here. 

Thus, by other variations, and by years 
of toil, an alphabet and a mutual language 
was worked out. ‘And at last,” Grae- 
mantle informed the newcomer, with a 
glow of triumph, “from the position in 
space which our invisible correspondents 
told us they occupied, we learned that we 
were talking with the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars!” 

At this instant Glissman’s whole de- 
meanour changed. ‘‘A message!” he 
shouted exultantly, and rushed toward the 
magnetometer. 

The needle trembled and moved. 
heard a faint ‘‘thud! thud!” 
graphic instrument. 

It was the voice 
earth. 

The messages that now began to come 
slowly from that planet were spelled or 
thumped out by a dot-and-dash system ; 
but Bemis could not understand them until 
they were translated for him by Grae- 
mantle, since they were in a language 
unknown to him. 

The first sentence ran: 
arrived. Must be lost.” 

Bronson, it appeared, was a daring 
aeronaut, who had made the attempt to fly 
to Mars in a newly invented “ antigravita- 
tion machine,” known as the Interstellar 
Express. He was now some ten or twelve 
hours overdue. 

The reply from Penokee was : 
you think he is lost ?” 

Mars answered: “Vocal meteors fre- 
quent in the path of travel. Our tele- 
scopes think he collided. Great regret 
in Kuro.” 

(“‘ What’s Kuro ?” Bemis asked. 

“Their own name for their planet, 
Glissman replied.) 

From Penokee: ‘Shall we send off another 


man?” 
Srom 


Answer 
Kuro.” 

(Bemis remarked indignantly, but in an 
undervoice, as though ‘the Mars people 
might hear him: ‘“ How can they laugh, 
immediately after Bronson’s death in 
space ?” But Graemantle reminded him: 
‘“‘Isn’t that the way of the world? It 
seems to you shocking only because it 
comes from a distance, abruptly.”’) 


Bemis 
on the tele- 


of Mars talking to 


‘Bronson not 


“Why do 


Mars: “Laughter in 
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Penokee : ‘*‘ Why laughter ?” 

Mars: “‘ Because personal communica- 
tion is so useless compared with that of 
the abstract intellect or spirit.” 

Penokee : ‘‘ But we have told you so often 
that we want to see you, and bring back a 
representative of your planet.’ 

Mars : “ Well, if you insist 

So much Graemantle had translated, 
when Glissman, who was listening to the 
rest, exclaimed, with a mild approach to a 
yell, and with eyes simply astounding in 
their resemblance to sunstroke spectacles : 
“Hurrah! They’re going to send us a 
missionary from Mars!” 


IIT. 
BEMIS’S NARRATIVE. 
It will be best to continue this narrative 
in Gerald Bemis’s own words— 

This affair of the Mars telegraph and 
the proposed coming of a representative 
Kurol, or inhabitant of Mars, was suffi- 
ciently startling to make my advent into 
the twenty-second century, my resuscit- 
ation after three centuries of unconscious- 
ness, a mere commonplace. The very 
strangeness and amazement of the first 
occurrence with which I thus came into 
cantact made me feel, curiously enough, 
quite at home in this new period. 

There was a slight reaction, however, so 
soon as I turned in to rest at the spacious 
but cosy inn attached to the magnetometer 
station of Penokee. Left to myself for a 
little, I found that an intense yearning 
overcame me for some visible token, some 
living link of connection with the remote 
past. It was all gone, was hopelessly dis- 
solved into nothingness; of what use could 
it be to me any more, since I myself was 
still alive, in full possession of my faculties 
and with a vast present and future spread 
out before me? Yet, somehow, that 
vague, unreasonable longing rose up and 
enveloped me like a mist or fog, exhaled 
from some unfathomable gulf, through 
which I groped vainly for the touch of a 
familiar hand, or listened in despair for 
the tones of some human voice that I had 
known and held dear of old. 

I listened. What was that? Close by 
the couch on which I had thrown myself 
a voice was sounding at that very moment. 
** Ah, Gerald, Gerald, I wish I had been 
kinder to you!” 

I could hardly believe the truth ; but it 
surely was the voice of Eva Pryor, echoing 
after death, through the emptiness of three 
hundred lost years, and greeting now my 
sense of hearing as vividly as ever. 
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“Eva!” I exclaimed, leaping up. But 
the illusion was soon broken. A phono- 
graph stood by my couch; and the voice, 
I perceived, was nothing but an audible 
reminiscence. Still, how came the phono- 
graph there? Who had planned this 
thing ? 

Just then Graemantle entered the room. 
‘So you are not asleep?” he said in a 
tone that meant more than the words. 
“* Would you like to see her?” 

‘““Eva? Ah, Graemantle, think of it!” 
said I. ‘‘To see her would be life!” 

He smiled. ‘* The old life, perhaps,” 
he remarked; “not the new. Are you 
sure the two will agree? However, you 
shall be gratified.” 

“No shadows or make-believes!” I 
cautioned him. ‘‘ No kinetoscope or vita- 
scope. Give me the reality or nothing. 
But you cannot give it.” 

“ Wait a moment,” he _ interposed. 
“* Be calm, and realise facts. You, Gerald 
Bemis, were not the only person vivificated 
at the end of the nineteenth century.” 

For a moment my vanity suffered a 
blow. The distinction on which I prided 
myself, for which I had risked so much, 
was snatched away from me. But there 
came swiftly a more gracious thought. 
“I see, I see! You saved Eva Pryor from 
death also—saved her for me. How good 
of the society! It was nobly thoughtful 
and sympathetic ! ” 

“No,” he answered gently. 
scientific. 


* Purely 
Our former committee did not 
want to risk everything on one specimen.” 
“So I was a specimen?” I inquired, 
almost wishing that I had never entered 
the glass cylinder. 
** Eva Pryor,” he went on, ‘‘ was in such 


agony at your disappearance —for, of 
course, no one but the Society of Futurity 
knew what had become of you—that we 
were compelled to give her the secret 
under strict pledges and on condition 
that she, too, would be vivificated, with 
several other specimens, or candidates 
for futurity.” 

“Then she is alive?” I asked, my 
pulse bounding. 

**She is here!”-Graemantle declared, 
in a resonant voice. 

Instantly the room was filled with a soft, 
diffused electric light from unseen sources ; 
and my mentor disappeared as though he 
had been a shadow. All my senses and 
my nerves, my heart, my eyes, seemed to 
thrill and to be filled with the thought of 
Eva. It was as though I had been with 
her only an hour before, gazing into her 
mysterious grey eyes, admiring the soft, 
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rosy, apricot bloom on her cheeks, and 
wilting into abject despair at the indiffer- 
ence of her disdainfully smiling lips. 
And, as this picture of her came before 
me in thought, there she stood—her 
actual self—in the doorway, gazing at me 
wistfully ! 

We rushed together. I don’t know 
why ; for our last conversation, thirty-six 
hundred months earlier, gave us no excuse 
for such an action. It was an instinctive 
rush, I suppose. I loved her, and she 
seemed to be possessed by a reflex sup- 
position. We embraced, as the surviving 
members of our once young generation. 
But, alas! I realised at the critical instant, 
that for me it meant only this. My old 
love had gone with the old life and the 
nineteenth century. 

On the other hand, there came upon 
me, with a tremendous shock, a perception 
of the fact that Eva, after this long inter- 
val, had developed towards me a genuine 
and ardent affection. Being a woman, 
she had the right to change her mind ; but 
it had taken her three hundred years of 
suspended animation to do it ; and, unfor- 
tunately, I at the same time had changed 
my mind, just the other way, which a man 
has no acknowledged right to do. 

‘Dear, dear Gerald,” she 
sobbed, laughed, all in one. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
wonderful ? We are united at last.” 

‘Ves, dear friend—dear Eva,” said I. 

She continued—‘‘ And I was so cruel, 
so heartless towards you.” 

‘“*But that is all over now,” I assured 
her. Then summoning my utmost forti- 
tude, I added, ‘‘ What does it matter what 
happened in that old century ? We are in 
a new world. You offered to be a sister to 
me then. I promise to be a brother to 
you now—nothing more. So let us dis- 
miss the bygones.” 

Strangely enough she did not appreciate 
either the tragedy of the situation or the 
comedy of it, or the sarcasm of destiny, or 
the pathos involved—if for two people so 
far removed from their former lives, who 
were feeling uncommonly well and rested 
and comfortable, there could be any such 
thing as pathos. She simply recoiled from 
me, and looked angry. 

“* Dear Eva,” I persisted mildly, ignoring 
these symptoms, ‘‘I have done everything 
I can to satisfy you. When you rejected 
me, I put myself out of the way. Now 
that we have both reappeared, I efface 
myself as your lover. Let us go forward, 
hand in hand, as members of one family— 
as children of the future, and common- 
sense friends.” 


sighed, 
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Fortunately, at this moment Graemantle 
came back. ‘‘Good friends,” he said 
heartily, ‘‘ I am delighted to have brought 
you together again ! ” 

He had touched the right note. Eva’s 
lips curved into a correct expression as of 
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pleasure, and she began at once to play 
her part of friend and sister, to my réle of 
brother, with great skill and grace. 

“I don’t know just how the Kurol or 


Mars missionary is coming,” Graemantle 
went on; “‘ but we shall receive word soon. 
I sent for my ward, Electra, and my young 
friend Hammerfleet to assist us in re- 
ceiving him. They have arrived, and | 
want to present them to you both.” 
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So saying he touched a lever by the wall : 
the entire side of the room swung open, and 
he ushered us into a spacious apartment— 
the assembly-room of the inn—where 
stood, beautifully draped in white with a 
single diamond of marvellous lustre flash- 

ing from the rich dark hair 
above her forehead, a woman 
of the noblest stature and best- 
proportioned form I had ever 
seen. 

“This is Electra,” said our 
guardian ; and turning to her: 
** You know our friends already, 
by name and record.” 

She bowed graciously, and 
came forward with a smile so 
absolutely sincere that I could 
not recall having beheld the 
like of it before ; and she took 
each of us by the hand in 
welcome. 

Then we discovered behind 
her a tall man, black bearded, 
almost forbidding in his gravity, 
but wonderfully handsome, and 
enveloped in the soft, pliable 
suit of silk, tinted with prismatic, 
delicate colours, that everyone, 
apparently, wore nowadays. 
** Hammerfleet,” said Electra ; 
and we were at once acquainted 
with him. 

I learned afterwards that 
artificial silk was made in un- 
limited quantities by squirting 
nitrocellulose into a continu- 
ously worked vacuous space and 
then reducing it to cellulose by 
hot sulphydrate of ammonia 
and pressure, and had taken the 
place of cotton and woollen 
goods among the well-to-do. 

At the moment, however, the 
only thought I could grasp was 
that Electra had impressed me 
deeply and tenderly. How 
could anyone help this with 
her? She was exquisite, serene, 
commanding, and absolutely 
without humbug. 

It had been a surprise to me 
to find that I no longer loved Eva Pryor. 
It was not at all a surprise that I should be 
captivated: by Electra. Charming though 
Eva was in her way, she had perhaps 
placed herself at a disadvantage by having 
insisted on keeping her nineteenth century 
costume. The angular slope and spread 
of her skirt, her unnatural wasp waist, the 
swollen sleeves, and the stiff, ungainly 
bulging of her corsage had a grotesque and 
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even Offensive effect. The extraordinary 
tangle, also, of artificial flowers, wings, 
and other rubbish that she carried on her 
head—for she still wore her hat—was as 
barbaric or savage as the head-dress of 
some early Norse warrior or Red Indian 
chief. 

Toall this Electra presented a refreshing 
contrast of harmony, with grace and dignity 
and a style of dress modern, yet classic, 
womanly, yet suggesting the robes of a 
goddess. 

I must have made my impulsive admir- 
ation for her very evident, for within a few 
minutes I was aware that Eva had grown 
sad and ill at ease, and that Hammerfleet 
was darting at me half-suppressed glances 
of anger and jealousy. ‘‘ So the wind sits 
in that quarter,” I meditated, ‘and he’s 
in love with Electra!” 

But the talk turned at once to the new 
anti-gravitation machine or Interstellar 
Express car. ‘‘ There have been a number 
of them made,” remarked Graemantle; and 
proceeded ’to show us one in the house. 
**A good while ago there was discovered 
in the Hudson’s Bay country great masses 
of ore containing metal which yielded the 
‘spectroscopic line of Helium, a metal 
unknown before except as observed in the 
sun. Helium differed in some ways from 
all other metals, and we could make no 
use of it until one of our most brilliant 
scientific men—an African named Mwanga, 
for Africa is now largely civilised and 
enlightened—discovered that its molecules 
under certain treatment could be so 
arranged as to neutralise gravitation. He 
came near being carried into space him- 
self while experimenting with a big piece 
of rearranged Helium, that suddenly shot 
off through the air and was never seen 
again. 

‘“‘ However, we finally learned to regu- 
late the thing. And now you see this car 
is furnished with a Helium screen, which, 
once put into the non-gravitating state, is 
adjusted and regulated by the voyager, 
who sits inside this small non-conducting 
chamber, well provided with stored oxygen 
for breathing. Of course, many experi- 
ments were made before Bronson’s last 
attempt to reach Mars.” 

“But how,” I asked, “can a traveller 
subsist in so small a space through such a 
long journey ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t long,” was his answer. 
“It takes about five hours to reach the 
limit of the earth’s atmosphere. When 
that has been passed, the screen or shield 
is so adjusted that the car attains to a 
speed of one hundred thousand miles per 
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second, there being no friction in vacuous 
spaces to retard its progress. Now, the 
whole distance to Mars being forty-eight 
million miles, it should take the stellar car, 
at the rate of one hundred thousand miles 
a second, only four hundred and eighty 
seconds to traverse it. Four hundred and 
eighty seconds are only eight minutes. 
But when the car reaches the atmosphere 
of Mars, the screen must be molecularly 
rearranged again, so as not to resist too 
greatly the attraction of that planet. The 
car must descend through the Mars atmo- 
sphere slowly, by ordinary flotation-shutter 
apparatus.” 

(The shutter apparatus for sailing in the 
air and propelling ships was, I found, one 
of the most useful inventions of the age, 
and I shall describe it later.) 

‘““To pierce through the Mars atmo- 
sphere, then, involves a delay of three 
hours more. So we have: for earth’s 
atmosphere, five hours; for Mars atmo- 
sphere, three hours ; and the intermediate 
distance, eight minutes; that is, in all, 
eight hours and eight minutes.” 

‘““Whew!” I exclaimed in amazement. 

Graemantle laughed indulgently. 

“And at what rate do your electric 
trains move ?” 

“About a hundred and _ fifty 
hour.” 

“Then it takes no longer to go to Mars 
by the stellar car than it takes to come 
from New York to Wisconsin ?” 

“No,” said he; ‘‘whyshould it? Time 
is only an idea. You thought you knew 
that before ; but now you begin to realise 
it.” 

“Still,” 1 objected, “the journey to 
Mars has not yet actually been accom- 
plished.” 

At this moment a small side door 
opened and Wraithe and Stanifex, who 
had just come to Penokee by the electric, 
and by walking balloon, entered. ‘‘ Quite 
right,” remarked Stanifex, the doubter, 
who had heard my last words. 

‘“‘Wait and see,” retorted Graemantle. 
“‘T still have confidence.” 

The floor now opened, and some tables 
ascended noiselessly through a trap door, 
delicately set out with pleasing viands, 
most of which were new to me. Animal 
food was not present, and the articles of 
diet laid before us were chiefly vegetable 
nitrogenous products made by the fixature 
Thus we had vegetable 
steaks, partridges, and so on, which con- 
tained all the nutriment of beef and bird 
without their heaviness, and were exceed- 
ingly palatable. Among the liquids we 
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had a new sort of milk somewhat resem- 
bling koumiss, but with a daintier taste 
and a delicious fragrance ; also sparkling 
coloured water and a compound called 
“ Life-brew,” which was as_ stimulating 
as wine, but more sustaining, and non- 
alcoholic. Alcoholic drinks, I learned, had 
gone out completely; not by law, but by 
common - sense, and were used only in 
medicine or for the punishment of crimi- 
nals, in rare cases. There was nothing 
that malefactors dreaded more than a 
sentence to a month or two of rum, whisky, 
brandy, or even champagne diet. 

I took no note of time, for my three- 
century sleep had made me almost proof 
against fatigue. Besides, I was told that 
the general system of living now, with the 
night made practically day by subdued 
and diffused electric “‘ glow-worm” light- 
ing, and with every known means in use of 
conserving energy and nerve force, had 
changed the old habit of sleeping and 
waking. People now rested frequently, 
nourished themselves scientifically, were 
able to be up and about at all hours of the 
night and day; and instead of working 
a long time at a stretch and then recuper- 
ating ‘by exaggerated late night amusements 
or long periods of sleep, they intermingled 
brief times of work and play and slumber 
through the whole twenty-four hours. 


Suddenly there came the rapid tinkling 
of an electric bell—soft and musical, as 


all sounds were, I noticed, in the new 
civilisation; and Hammerfleet cried, 
“That’s from the Mars telegraph.” 

We all hurried to the station, and there 
found this message: ‘Our missionary, 
Zorlin, started hours ago. Will be there 
with you immediately.” 

It seemed no time at all before there was 
a rush and a thud outside the station, and 
Glissman announced that these sounds 
meant the arrival of a stellar car on the 
receiving platform. 

He was right. As we threw open the 
door, two strange figures came staggering 
in. One was a sinewy, blonde fellow, 
limp and tired, as though he had passed 
through about thirty-five thunderstorms. 

‘‘ Bronson?” exclaimed my _ friends, 
astounded. . 

**Ves, I’m here,” he affirmed. 
this is Zorlin.” 

He pointed to his companion, the 
strangest resemblance of a man I had ever 
seen; of giant form, and with a face of 
overpowering intelligence, but at this 
instant crouching to the floor on hands 
and knees, half helpless. 

‘“‘ Your atmosphere is so heavy,’ 


* And 


’ he said 
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in fairly good English. “1 can hardly 
bear it yet. But I will soon stand up.” 
He shook his vast head of hair and beard ; 
then heaved a mighty breath, struggled to 
rise, and sank into a chair. 

This was our missionary. 


IV. 
THE NEW EARTH. 
When the travellers had been refreshed and 
revived we drew from Bronson an account 
of his interstellar adventures. 

“As I came near Mars,” he said, alter- 
nately twirling and biting the ends of his 
long and warlike yellow moustache, “I 
was aware of strange rubbings alongside 
the car, and occasional shocks as of 
hammer-blows. Satan, I suppose, is called 
‘the Old Boy,’ because a boy is the 
personification of mischief, and second 
only to Eve in making trouble. My first 
idea was that the Old Boy was having fun 
with me, by throwing stones. A rapid 
survey through my peep-holes showed me 
I was so far right—l was caught in a 
meteor-storm. Fortunately, though, the 
meteors over there do not shoot so reck- 
lessly as those that come near earth. 
They move with a velocity in accord with 
that of Mars, so that they drop through 
its atmosphere ‘as the gentle rain from 
heaven.’ But they gave me a pretty hard 
time of it, steering clear of them; and 
there may have been some magnetic stress 
accompanying their flight that carried me 
out of the way. At any rate, it was a long 
time before I could make a landing. But, 
with my‘ automatic drag-net lowered from 
the bottom of the car, IT managed to catch 
two small meteors, which I used as a 
combined anchor and rudder, in conjunc- 
tion with the adjusted Helium screen, and 
finally reached terra-Martis long after the 
observers there had given me up. Once 
safely aground on the planet, I found 
Zorlin all ready to embark; and we 
decided to come right back.” 

‘* But they had promised he would come 
without you,” Stanifex interposed. ‘‘ How 
could he ever have done that ?” 

‘** Ask him,” Bronson suggested, pulling 
his moustache wide at both sides defiantly. 

‘‘And can we talk English to him? 
Does he understand ?” Electra asked. 

‘He has the most rapid intelligence I 
ever met,” answered Bronson. “I had to 
teach him most of the English language 
on the eight-hours’ home trip; and he 
took it all in like water, as fast as I could 
pour. That is what has fagged me out so.” 
And the stellar aéronaut helped himself 
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to a vegetable chicken - breast, and 
swallowed a draught of “life-brew” at a 
gulp. 

By this time Zorlin had straightened 
himself up, and seemed to have grown 
perceptibly in height and breadth. He 
was conquering the atmosphere of earth ; 
and after a single sip of sparkling tinted 
water, he spoke. 

‘“*I would have found a way to come,” 
he said easily, yet with a strange accent; 
somewhat as though his words were snow- 
flake crystals, cold at first but melting as 
they fell. ‘‘ We had not thought it worth 
while ; but you have made so much advance 
lately that it seemed best to help you. We 
Kurols move by will-power. It is said 
many of our people have come to you 
secretly before. We know a great deal 
about your life. But until just now it was 
against the law for our people to visit 
earth ; it lowered them, and always did 
you harm, and caused wars among you, 
much against our will and desire. Even 
now, I fear my coming will make dis- 
turbance.” 

He was like a man, but endowed much 
above a man, and with something weird 
and incomprehensible about him. 

“Will you not tell us something about 
Kuro ?” asked Graemantle serenely. He 
was the only one of our group who seemed 
Or 


anywhere near equal to Zorlin. 
would you prefer to rest?” 
“‘ The first duty of a missionary,” Zorlin 


made answer, ‘“‘is to learn about the 
country or the world he comes to. After 
that he can tell things. Not now. I 
learned much of your speech from our 
star-talk, the rest from Bronson. But now 
let us wait.” 

We waited accordingly, for the hour 
was near dawn and streaks of morning 
were faintly hinting at day in the east 
through the windows, and even Glissman’s 
spectacular eyes looked a trifle dim and 
weary. 

When we rose some three hours later in 
the glory of a crisp and cool forenoon of 
autumn it was decided that we should 
begin a jaunt of observation through the 
country, back to New York. This was 
partly for Zorlin’s benefit, but it suited me 
equally well, since I was almost as much a 
stranger as he. For convenience we took 
the walking balloon down the mountains, 
as this was the pleasantest conveyance 
over rough ground where there were no 
large air-ships handy. 

This vehicle is a shallow car with small 
hollow sails of silk above it, containing 
just enough gas to keep it about thirty feet 
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above ground, assisted by a small electric 
engine in the centre. From the bottom of 
the car two long rods or mechanical legs, 
made of aluminium—the lightest metal 
known—extended down to the ground, 
where they are reciprocated at regular 
intervals by an electrometer, which enables 
them to imitate the motion of walking, and 
carry the balloon along at the rate of some 
fifteen miles an hour. ‘They are not 
meant for high speed, and can travel only, 
of course, on prepared routes, but are very 
convenient in certain places. 

Air-cutters and the larger air-ships are 
employed for flying in any direction and 
with much greater velocity. They are on 
an entirely different plan from the flying- 
machines which were announced but had 
not yet come into use when I was last 
alive. The present air-ships apply the 
principle shown, for example, in the rapid 
flutter of the bumble-bee’s wing. ‘This is 
the ‘‘ shutter” principle. The ship itself 
is built of latticed aluminium strengthened 
with a small amount of copper, and en- 
closed with transparent celluloid for pro- 
tection against weather (celluloid now 
being generally used in place of glass). 
Through the centre of the floor are thrust 
four short aluminium tubes three feet in 
diameter with three feet of length below, 
and these are each filled with 2000 very 
thin. celluloid shutters, so arranged that 
they can be thrown upward, presenting 
only their thin edges to the air, offering 
no resistance to it. The instant they are 
turned down flat they prevent the passage 
of air from below, and.so compress it into 
great density. ‘The inertia of the air in 
the tubes, you see,” Hammerfleet remarked, 
‘makes it like a rigid column—more rigid 
than steel. This forces the car upward 
when it starts, and it ascends on the top 
of a continually heightening pillar of air 
which holds it up buoyantly and firmly. 
The 2000 shutters in each tube work 
between balanced springs, and reciprocate 
at the rate of 15,000 strokes a minute— 
that is, they open and shut 250 times every 
second.” 

The mo.or by which they worked was, 
I thought, very ingenious. It is a small 
electric engine of eleven-horse power, set 
between the tubes, and has an armature 
of the finest chemically pure iron wire, 
wound with silver and insulated with col- 
lodion reduced by chemical means to 
cellulose. The armature, by an automatic 
device, is balanced to suit all degrees of 
speed, and has a revolution of 15,000 per 
minute. The reciprocating parts are of 
aluminium; the bearings are compressed 
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graphite, lubricated with a volatile oil kept 
viscous by solid carbonic acid held in a 
box on the bearings. The motor and 
mechanism weigh only one hundred and 
twenty pounds; and the electricity is 
generated by oxidising gas-retort carbon 
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controlled in two or three ways ; the usual 
one being by ordinary artificial silk sails, 
together with a large rudder of stretched’ 
silk for tacking and steering, as on the 
water. By using an aluminium screw, 
with an auxiliary engine, instead of the 


AS WE FLEW ALONG, 


in fused soda, with oxide of copper as a 
reducer. 

The idea of the ship is radically unlike 
former machines, which either depended 
on disturbing and churning up the air or 
relied on aeroplanes or the rush of air 
under an upward slant. 

This latter and successft] contrivance 
rests on the solid building up of a com- 
pressed air foundation beneath it, so that 
it cannot possibly fall. The direction is 
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silk rudder, one is independent of the 
wind, and can raise the speed of the air- 
ship to between sixty and eighty miles an 
hour. 

At the foot of the mountain we changed 
to one of these equipages, and, as we flew 
along, we saw many others scudding by 
in all quarters, far and near. The flota- 
tion sail—z.e., the: hollow silk sail inflated 
with gas—I learned, had come into 
universal use for water-vessels as well, 


=e 
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and had added immensely to the speed 
and excitement of yacht-racing. In fact, 
as we skirted the great lakes and passed 
over rivers and ponds, I had a chance to 
observe craft of all sorts and sizes with 
these sails, whizzing like arrows before the 
wind or leaning gracefully away from it 
and skimming the liquid surface as lightly 
as water-bugs, but much more beautiful 
and useful in their movements. 

The shutter principle, also, Graemantle 
told me, had been adapted to steam-ships, 
or, rather, electric ocean liners and 
freighters; by using several hundred thin 
blades at the stern, in lieu of the old pro- 
peller, and also on the sides, which—by 
direct thrust when turned flat against the 
water—utilised the motion of the waves to 
condense air, and drove the vessel forward. 
Sun-engines, which derived electricity 
directly from sunlight, and another pro- 
cess that extracted it from coal in cloudy 
weather, supplied the motive power ; and 
electrolysis along the sides of the ship 
reduced the skin friction of her passage 
through the deep. 

Here and there Eva and I noticed, with 
curiosity—and Zorlin was with us in this— 
certain little air packets that were flying 
around—‘“‘all by their lonesome,” as Eva 
said—always north and south and east or 
west. They were too small for anyone 


but a pigmy to hide in, and, in fact, there 


was no one in them. They went auto- 
matically. Zorlin, at last, was unable to 
maintain his reserve any longer. ‘* What 
are they ?” he asked. 

Hammerfleet came to the fore with: 
“Merely express and mail carriers. We 
have any quantity of them all over the 
country and the world. The magnetic 
lines generally keep them straight on 
their course ; but if they are blown aside, 
a current is generated. by their mechanism 
which puts them in line again. An auto- 
niatic aneroid barometer, working a valve, 
keeps them at the right altitude.” 

“But where do they go to?” asked 
Eva. 

“Look now this minute, and you will 
see. Watch that one. You notice it is 
driving straight for that tall skeleton 
wooden tower yonder?” 

"vee" 

We fixed our gaze upon the tower. The 
little express carrier drew near ; and, as it 
touched the top of the tower, was clutched 
and held firm by an iron frame which 
caught its sails and stopped it. Thena 
man in the tower began to unpack the 
contents of the carrier, and sent them down 
by chute to an enclosed yard below. 
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‘But I don’t see why you need these 
things, with all your other facilities for 
transportation,” I objected. 

“They save an immense amount of 
bother and of surface traffic,” said Ham- 
merfleet, ‘‘ besides doing away with hand 
labour. They are also very swift.” 

“I should think, though, they could 
easily be robbed by air-thieves.” 

“No. That almost never happens. 
There are too many people watching. A 
thief in the air is much easier to deal 
with than a thief on the ground. He has 
no obscure refuge ; he is in full view. A 
limited number of police air-boats can 
give all the protection we need for carriers. 
They patrol the routes, and carry grappling- 
hooks with which they can easily arrest 
any prowling thief-car.” 

I seemed to win the secret, eye-winking 
approval of Stanifex, the official sceptic, 
by asking somewhat peevishly—‘‘ What 
is the use of all this air traffic, anyhow ?” 
I felt a desire to combat Hammerfleet on 
any subject that came up, because he was 
jealous of me, or I of him—I hardly knew 
which—regarding Electra. It also irritated 
me that he was so well informed as to the 
details of the twenty-second century, when 
I felt that I had just as good a right to 
be in it as he. . 

““Why, my boy,” he replied, with a 
patronising emphasis on the word ‘‘ boy,” 
“don’t you see that it is an immense 
relief to the congestion of surface travel 
to have all these other means of convey- 
ance? Civilisation and the general 
occupancy of land have spread to such an 
extent that we must economise ground 
area. Formerly, human beings, in their 
degraded desperation, actually burrowed 
underground like moles, to get from one 
point to another. We rise into the pure air 
instead. Land, and the right in it, are 
enormously valuable. Air costs nothing. 
The race claims a certain right in the air, 
though ; and franchise dues are paid to 
the people by public vehicles; while 
private ones are subject to a small tax. 
Air-ships are not so reliable as other 
modes of locomotion, but they relieve the 
railways and highways, and are immensely 
useful in sailing over mountains, deserts, 
forests, or impassable rivers, and in times 
of freshet and flood, besides their ordinary 
uses. The air-ships have also been of 
vast service in Polar and African explor- 
ation. You ought to realise that our popu- 
lation is large, and is spread out all through 
the country. So in order to accomplish 
traffic easily, it is best to divide it between 
earth and air. We do not live in large 
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cities now, and we have to have plenty of 
room.” 

What he said was entirely justified by 
the landscape beneath us, where we could 
see the country beautifully laid out in small 
towns, villages, and hamlets with perfect 
roads leading from one to another, and 
large groves or tracts of wild woodland 
interspersed. Every acre of the open 
ground, excepting the fields reserved for 
sports and public meetings, was thoroughly 
tilled, with electric arrangement for the 
fixature of nitrogen in the soil, so as to 
produce vegetables containing sustenance 
like that of meat, and for raising apples, 
pears, and peaches a foot in diameter by 
electric light, and other fruits in pro- 
portionate sizes. 

Our first stop was at Chicago, which we 
found was simply a vast trading post, a 
business fort or stronghold—like all other 
cities now—where a garrison of clerks and 
other labourers was stationed in the im- 
mense buildings once teeming with super- 
fluous people. This garrison attended to 
business details with military precision, 
and was relieved at intervals by other men 
and women drafted from the population 
for the same purpose. All around Chicago 
were the impressive ruins of various 
World’s Fairs, these institutions having 
now become obsolete. The ruins had 


been carefully preserved, and drew many 


thousand sightseers and tourists every 
year, who paid a small fee in memorial 
silver for the privilege of viewing them. 
These fees were afterwards distributed 
in charity, and caused a good deal of 
grumbling because their value was so 
small. 


We 
THE FOREST OF STEEL. 
When we descended from the air-ship at 
Chicago I was horrified to notice that Eva 
retained the hideous old feminine nine- 
teenth century habit of grabbing her skirt 
violently at the rear with one hand and 
holding it up, ostensibly to prevent its 
dragging on the pavement. She did this 
only on street crossings or wherever, 
according to her theory, there ought to be 
dust or dirt or mud or dampness—no 
matter how dry and clean the crossing 
might be. Then she would complacently 
let the skirt fall again and trail at will as a 
sidewalk sweeper, with the proud con- 
sciousness that she had done her whole 
duty. I wondered whether our vanished 
sisters of the past had ever realised 
how objectionable they made themselves 
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appear by this ugly trick, and what would 
have been thought of men if they had 
adopted the custom of hoisting their 
trousers by such a rearward seizure. 

There ~ was not much to be seen in 
Chicago beyond the big garrison buildings, 
from fifteen to twenty storeys in height, 
and the deserted streets shaded by these 
piles of stone. No one lived in the city 
now unless drafted by Government and 
compelled to do so. There were even 
pleasant little borders of grass and flower- 
ing weeds along the once tumultuous 
thoroughfares, which were now covered 
with noiseless asphalte or gutta-percha 
pavement ; and some of the unnecessary 
great buildings had been allowed to 
crumble into mounds or hills, which were 
planted with trees and shrubs and laid out 
as pleasure-grounds, giving a variety to 
the topography and landscape which was 
sadly lacking in the old times. On the 
whole, we were much refreshed by the 
ruralisation and the quietness of Chicago; 
and I enjoyed some delightful strolls with 
Electra over the crumbled buildings and 
among the ruins of the ancient World’s 
Fairs. 

I could more than fancy that Hammer- 
fleet did not approve of these excursions. 
He made his distaste for them very clear 
in his solemn, undemonstrative way. But 
I took the opportunity to have one or two 
frank conversations with Electra. Briefly, 
I made love to her in a strictly honourable, 
above-board way. That is, I explained 
that I had been in love with Eva Pryor 
three hundred years and more ago, that 
Eva had then rejected me, and that I had 
since undergone some change of feeling 
myself. 

We were standing on the mouldering 
crest of the old Auditorium, the slope of 
which went down towards the shore of 
Lake Michigan in charmingly broken 
terraces of verdure and blossom and 
gurgling fountains. Electra had been 
recalling to me how, when women first 
entered politics, they had swayed large 
conventions of intelligent reasoning men 
by swinging a parasol or a flag and raising 
some wild shout for a candidate. But this 
was a so much greater tribute to the blind 
intelligence of women than it was to that 
of men that the women decided it would 
be more convenient to sway a small group 
of men than to excite a mob of several 
hundred or a couple of thousand male 
creatures calling themselves delegates. 
So the women had reduced the member- 
ship of political conventions to a few 
dozen, every man being carefully selected 
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for his sensitiveness to parasols and 
feminine influence and outcry. The less- 
ening of the number of delegates had 
been a great advantage to the women, and 
it saved them effort, and incidentally it 
was good for the country. Hence there 
was no more need for auditoriums, colos- 
seums, or large halls. A convention could 
now be held anywhere, and quite inexpen- 
sively, under the spread of a few Japanese 
umbrellas held by women and judiciously 
waved by them at the proper moment. 

“Well, Electra,” I asked, ‘‘ why should 
not women rule the world ?” 

“Ah! if the world is willing, 
softly, deprecatingly. 

“It would be willing,” I responded ; 
‘since every man is ruled by a woman.” 

** But how is that ?” she inquired. 

“« By his love for her,” said I. ‘“‘ You, 
Electra, can rule me, and precisely by 
that means. I love you!” 

She smiled, with a clear, pure, genial 
amazement. Then suddenly she wept; 
and there was the light of a rainbow on 
her face, the mingling of sunshiny mirth 
and of tearful sorrow—such a thing as I 
never beheld in any other woman, and do 
not expect ever to see again. 

“Why,” she exclaimed sweetly, “it 
gives me great happiness to hear you 
say so.” ‘Then, with a cadence as of a 
forest rill dropping plaintively into some 
rocky pool: ‘‘You must know that 
nothing can come of this. Dear Gerald 
Bemis, it is hopeless. I am pledged, I 
am bound to someone else. I am what 
they call a ‘Child of the State’ and the 
Government has promised me to another 
man.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, thrilled with a 
sudden fierce defiance of the State and of 
the man. 

As I spoke, Hammerfleet came up behind 
us, over the crest of Auditorium Hill. 
Electra moved one hand, indicating him 
silently. 

“You? 


, 


> she said 


> 


” 


I exclaimed, turning savagely 
to Hammerfleet. 
“He is the man,” Electra whispered. 
“I have heard your conversation un- 
willingly,” Hammerfleet observed to me, 


unmoved. ‘ But we will not discuss it. 
I came up here to look for you, and to say 
that it has been arranged that you and I 
shall start to-night by train for New York, 
and make some little side excursions on 
the way—so that you may see more of the 
country.” 

This announcement I recognised as a 
challenge and a threat, united; but I was 
resolved to meet whatever it might imply 
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unflinchingly. ‘‘ Very well,” I answered. 
“If Graemantle approves I will accept his 
decision.” 

We three then went down the hillside, 
not speaking further, and joined the rest 
of our party. Whether Graemantle sus- 
pected anything sinister in Hammerfleet’s 
plan or not, I could not guess; but I was 
reassured by his approving it; since it was 
certain that he could not wish me any ill. 

I set out that night with Hammerfleet 
as a sort of advance guard. Our first stop, 
early in the morning, was somewhere near 
Buffalo, when we got out and walked for 
a while along the highways. Here I 
noticed the method of getting on and off 
trains. The cars never stopped. A spring 
platform bounced passengers from the 
station on to the end platform of the 
cars, where they were received on spring 
cushions. In the case of quick express 
trains, a parallel] train was run at a swifter 
rate along a neighbouring track for a 
short distance, and the passengers were 
hurled from this lightly, and upright into 
the express. 

Bicycles, I found, were no longer a fad 
ora nuisance. Separate paths were pro- 
vided for them, and, on these, electric 
bicycles, tricycles, and carriages were run, 
with power supplied from stations at 
regular intervals, and at all hotels, by 
recharging the storage batteries. Horses 
were but little used for travel, and existed 
mainly as a form of preserved life, like 
deer, in parks, or for racing purposes; 
although, even in racing, their speed was 
so greatly surpassed by that of flotation 
sails and rubber-oared boats, and various 
mechanical four-legged machines for 
running, that they were now not much 
more than domestic pets, like cats and 
dogs. However, although mowing was 
done chiefly by electric trolley mowers, 
we saw some draught-horses and carriage- 
horses in use on farms or on the road we 
were travelling afoot. In sandy regions, 
the wheels of horse-wagons had outward 
curving flanges, which prevented the sink- 
ing of sand into the wheel-ruts, and did 
away with friction and the loss of power by 
displacement of the sand. Many wagon- 
wheels also were coated with naphthaline, 
to counteract the friction and the retard- 
ing effect of mud in the roads. 

Part of the way we travelled in horseless 
electric carriages after we grew tired of 
walking. Then again we took to our feet, 
and after a time halted before a vast 
expanse of machinery installed under an 
illimitable shed. It looked like an enor- 
mous jungle of metal mechanism. 
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“What is this?” I asked of Hammer- 
fleet. ‘‘ It resembles a forest, but a forest 
of iron and steel.” 

“That’s precisely what it is,” he 
answered. ‘“‘And we’re now going to 
stroll through it.” 

We passed in, and were soon lost in the 
shadows of this wilderness, where the 
mighty trunks and the waving branches of 
huge trees were represented by the up- 
rights, beams, levers, cranks, and rods of 
vast machines. 

* All our factory-work is done in this 
way now,” Hammerfleet courteously ex- 
plained tome. ‘This tangle of mechan- 
ism runs for the most part automatically, 
and is governed by one man. It covers 
many acres.” 

Wheels were spinning round in the most 
bewildering manner, huge trip-hammers 
were thudding down, with tons of force, 
in various places, and, at intervals, some 
great overwhelming bar of metal weigh- 
ing thousands of pounds would come 
swinging down from the roof and almost 
touch the ground with a heavy swoop that 
meant death to any man who got in its way. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “it is like the 
maze of; life. Anyone who should pass 
under one of those swinging beams at 
the wrong moment would be crushed out 


They 


as though by a blow of doom. 
seem to exemplify fate.” 
“Quite so,” he agreed. 
‘Let us go back,” I proposed. 
“No,” he objected, “ that would be 


cowardly. Besides, you cannot find your 
way back safely now. The same sort of 
steel beams are swinging low behind us 
as in front. If you were to turn back, you 
would have to run the same risk of being 
crushed. I am your only guide. You 
must go forward with me and take your 
chanCes.” 

“Yet,” I returned, “ you say that this 
whole forest of moving machinery is regu- 
lated by one man? Suppose anything 
should happen to him; that he should die 
suddenly ; or should be asleep or fainting 
and-incapable at this very moment. The 
machinery would go on, and we might, 
perhaps, be destroyed under it.” 

“‘ This is the situation exactly,” answered 
Hammerfleet. ‘The engineer 7s asleep. 
I had him drugged in advance.” 

“Then you intend to murder me here, 
in this forest of steel ?” I asked defiantly, 
but with a decided inward shudder. 
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“Oh, no; I didn’t say that,” he returned 
coolly. ‘ But I shall leave you to trace 
your own course; and if anything fatal 
happens to you it will be laid entirely to 
the machinery.” 

“You villain!” I exclaimed. ‘So this 
is your trap for me, is it? Well, it’s a 
pretty large one for such small game, and 
I’ll see whether I can make my way 
through.” 

I started running and dodging ahead, 
nimbly, but warily through the awful 
shadows, the bewildering electric lights 
spotted here and there; and the throbbing, 
swinging, whirling, or rising and falling 
masses of metal, all of which appeared to 
be consciously aiming blows at me. 

“Hold on!” cried my enemy. ‘“ You 
will certainly be killed. Stop! on one 
condition I will help you out.” 

*“* And that ?” I shouted back, pausing. 

“‘Is that you never again speak a word 
of love to Electra or recur to the wild idea 
of marrying her.” 

“Death sooner!” I retorted. “I will 
never consent to such a promise.” And 
once more I started on my perilous 
advance through the forest of steel. 

It was a frightful experience. In all 
my former life put together I had not 
suffered so much fearful excitement, 
anxiety and terror as were crowded into 
the next few minutes. A numbing chill 
crept up through me from my feet to my 
brain, and it seemed to me that I could 
actually feel my hair growing white. 

Suddenly I thought the end had come. 
Everything seemed to stop. J stopped. 
Had I really been struck, and was I dead ? 
Or was this merely imagination ? Certainly 
the great moving wilderness of metal had 
come to a standstill. The next moment I 
heard an enormous ringing voice sending 
towards me from the farther border a loud 
hail: ‘‘ Bemis, we are here. You are 
saved!” 

It was the voice of Zorlin; and imme- 
diately following it came the rich contralto 
of Electra; ‘‘ This way, this'way! Come 
to us, Bemis.” 

The bright glare of a search-light swept 
through the darksome tangle like a ray 
direct from Heaven, and by it I was 
enabled to see my path clear. Ina few 
minutes I had joined my rescuers, and 
Hammerfleet came after me with a deceitful 
air of solicitude relieved. 

(Zo be concluded in our next Number.) 
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T nightfall in May 1887 an officer 
of the law halted at a palatial 
country seat on the Pacific slope. A 
knock at the door was answered by a tall 
man of military bearing. ‘Traces of trouble 
were graven on his parchment-like face. 
His hair and moustache were snow-white. 
High cheek-bones and a receding fore- 
head, emphasised by bushy eyebrows, 
from which peered restless steel-grey eves, 
completed a striking personality. 

“T have papers from a United States 
Court, which I wish to serve on William 
Kissane,” said the officer. 

The other turned deathly pale, and 
answered : “‘ Drive round to that clump of 


eucalyptus, and I will send him to you.” 
The officer did as requested, and under 

the eucalyptus trees was soon rejoined by 

the same man of military bearing, who 


said: ‘‘I am William Kissane.” 

The officer then served a summons to 
appear in court and answer to a charge of 
guilt for a crime committed thirty years 
before. 

“All right, all right,” said the other 
hurriedly; ‘‘ lacknowledge service. Please 
ewcuse my not asking you into the house. 
We are all broken down.” And feebly he 
retraced his steps across the lawn. 

No romance surpasses in dramatic 
interest the adventures of this hero of the 
Martha Washington case. To recall that 
famous trial is to revivify a phase of 
American civilisation now almost obliter- 
ated. It is now nearly half a century since 
the singular crime which the trial revealed 
was perpetrated, and most of the persons 
identified with either the crime or the trial 
have passed away. 

A steamer called Martha Washington 
left the Cincinnati docks late in the night 
of Jan. 7, 1852. She was heavily freighted 
with a cargo consigned to the markets of 
New Orleans, Texas, and California. In 
her cabin were thirty passengers. When 
seven days out, on the coldest night known 
to river men, she burned to the water’s 
edge, off Island Sixty-five, in the Missis- 
sippi River. Despite the loss of sixteen 
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lives, together with the cargo, the cata- 
strophe excited no more comment at the 
time than many like disasters. 

Towards the close of the same year, 
however, there appeared before P. B. 
Wilcox, United States Commissioner at 
Columbus, Ohio, one Sidney C. Burton, 
and charged haif a score of men, several 
of them prominent in the business and 
social circles of Cincinnati, with loading 
the Martha Washington with simulated 
freight, and then causing her to be set on 
fire, for the purpose of defrauding the 
insurance companies whose policies they 
held on the steamer and her cargo. At 
Cleveland, Ohio, where Burton carried on 
business, and in the mercantile world at 
large, he was favourably known as a pro- 
sperous dealer in wool and sheepskins. 
On the strength of his charges and 
evidence furnished by him, twelve arrests 
were made, and a preliminary hearing 
held before the Commissioner. Foremost 
among the accused was Captain Cum- 
mings, the owner of the Martha Wash- 
ington. He was a typical Mississippi 
steam-boat commander of the old time— 
daring, handsome, and popular. His 
home was at Grand Cove, Louisiana. 
During the Mexican War, in company 
with one Lyman Cole, a man named 
Holland, and four brothers named Chapin, 
to whose sister he was married, the captain 
had plied the waters of the Rio Grande, 
trafficking with the army. Not the least 
of the ventures of the partners was a 
gambling den on the Rio Grande. The 
close of the war found them all in Cincin- 
nati, where the .Chapins, forming a part- 
nership with a young man from the East, 
embarked in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, under the firm-name of Filley and 
Chapin. 

They employed some 200 men in their 
factory, and carried on for a time the 
largest boot and shoe business in that 
city. Soon the Chapins formed a friend- 
ship with their business neighbours, Smith 
and Kissane, leading candlemakers and 
pork merchants. Kissane, young, shrewd, 
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and clever, had been employed in the 

great pork-house of Pugh and Johnson 
as book-keeper, and in recognition of his 
business ability was soon given an interest 
in the firm, with whom he remained until 
1849, when their pork-house was destroyed 
by fire under suspicious circumstances. 
Then Kissane formed a partnership with 
Smith. 

In the new venture Kissane had the 
management of all the outside transactions 
of the firm. The business of his life had 
necessitated almost constant association 
with river men. There was little of their 
traffic with which he was not familiar. In 
this way he learned that great profits 
might be made by shipping large consign- 
ments of miscellaneous merchandise to 
Texas and California. On the Pacific 
coast at that period, shortly after the 
discovery of gold —- Hungarian boots, 
which were out of style in the Cincinnati 
market, sold for forty-eight dollars a pair. 
Other merchandise brought proportionate 
prices. 

In time Kissane became acquainted 
with Captain Cummings, who, since the 
Mexican War, had been lounging about 
Filley and Chapin’s store and the Cin- 
cinnati docks, without apparent occupa- 
tion. In some manner he even became the 
captain’s creditor for 2000 dollars. In 
December 1851, Cummings bought the 
Martha Washington, a well-known steam- 
boat that had seen much service. Kissane 
showed much interest in the purchase. 
In his insinuating way, which never failed 
to win confidence, he communicated to 
the Chapins his idea of the profit of 
shipping goods to Texas and California. 
The firm of Filley and Chapin had at this 
time failed, assigning to one of its creditors, 
Lyman Cole. The Chapins, themselves 
men of limited business sagacity, foresaw 
in Kissane’s suggestions a profitable way 
of disposing of their stock, while Lyman 
Cole, the assignee, a daring adventurer and 
aman of brains and resource, detected in 
them even a further and deeper meaning. 

Before the A/artha Washington set out 
on her first voyage under the command of 
Captain Cummings, she took on apparently 
an immense cargo—rolls of leather, sheep- 
skins; boxes of boots, shoes, and hats; 
candles, pork, whisky, brandy, brooms, 

and barrels of oil. The shippers then 
took out insurance amounting in all to 
300,000 dollars, while Captain Cummings 
insured the steamer for 4500 dollars, 
taking the policy in the name of his pilot, 
Lewis Choate, in order to avoid trouble 


with old creditors. 
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The unusual severity of the winter had 
greatly interfered with river traffic. The 
Martha Washington was the first steamer 
to go down the river after the breaking of 
the ice. Contrary to the design of the 
conspirators, thirty persons sought passage 
on the ill-fated steamer, and sixteen of 
them perished. To Holland, the boat- 
swain, the conspirators intrusted the burn- 
ing of the boat. How well he did his 
hellish work, how skilfully every step was 
covered, was fully revealed at the trial of 
the conspirators. 

In all probability the crime would never 
have been detected but for the dogged 
perseverance of Sidney Burton. He was 
a heavy creditor of Filly and Chapin. 
Shortly before the sailing of the Martha 
Washington he went to Cincinnati, and 
there learned for the first time that the 
firm had failed, and that Lyman Cole had 
possession of the stock. The preceding 
fall he had sold the firm 162 dozen sheep- 
skins, and at the same time had stored in 
the firm’s warehouse 182 dozen more, 
which belonged to him. When he de- 
manded the money for the skins he had 
sold, and the return of those he kad 
stored, the firm refused to pay him what 
was owing him or to return the skins he 
had left in store. Burton returned home 
smarting under the ill-treatment. Some 
time afterwards he met in New York City 
one of the Chapins, who told him he 
was there trying to get 10,000 dollars of 
insurance, due, as he claimed, on goods 
lest on the A/artha Washington. He said 
the insurance companies had treated his 
firm badly, and were giving it much 
trouble. He even offered to pay Bugton 
his claim against the firm—3000 dollars— 
if he would help him to recover the insur- 
ance. He refused, however, to let him 
have the policy. 

Burton’s suspicions were aroused. He 
went to the office of the insurance com- 
pany, where he was shown the application. 
The policies, he discovered, had been 
taken out on the very sheepskins which he 
had stored with Filley and Chapin, and 
which he knew were in the factory at the 
time. Further developments convinced 
him that the whole cargo shipped on the 
lost steamer was simulated. He com- 
municated his misgivings to the insurance 
companies, who had already paid 60,000 
dollars of the sum claimed; and aided by 
the companies and his private fortune 
of 50,000 dollars, he set out to run down 
the conspirators. 

The final trial took place at Columbus, 
Ohio, October 1852, before Judge John 
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McLean. It continued a month, and de- 
veloped into an immense popular sensa- 
tion. The array of legal talent engaged 


MR. JOHN McLEAN, 


The Fudge before whom the “ Martha Washington” 
Case was tried. 


was brilliant. The defendants were repre- 


sented by Judge T. Walker and John 


Kebler, of Cincinnati ; Judge N. H. 
Swayne, later Chief Justice of the United 
States ; Samuel Galloway, wit and raconteur, 
a close friend and adviser of Abraham 
Lincoln in the darkest days of the war; 
Ex-Governor Morehead, of Kentucky; 
George E. Pugh, a distinguished member 
of Congress; George H. Pendleton, sub- 
sequently Minister to Germany; T. J. 
Gallagher; O. Brown; R. H. Stone; 
General Durbin Ward, long a leading 
orator and councillor of the Ohio Demo- 
cracy; and the elder Thomas Ewing, first 
Secretary of the Interior. The Govern- 
ment was represented by United States 
Attorney Morton, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Henry Stanbery, afterwards Attorney- 
General in President Johnson’s Cabinet, 
from which he resigned to defend Johnson 
in the famous impeachment trial. Four 
hundred witnesses were summoned from 
towns along the Rio Grande, Mississippi, 
and Ohio rivers, while curious spectators 
came in crowds from far and near, travelling 
often with much discomfort. It was still 
the day of flat-boats, saddle-bags, and 
stage-coaches. Railroads had barely 
begun to weave their serpentine network 
across the country. 
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Il. 
THE TRIAL. 


Enter the west door of the quaint old 
court-room. Against the east wall rises 
the judge’s bench, a high wooden structure 
not unlike the pulpit of a medizval village 
church. With all the solemnity of old- 
time court dignity sits Judge McLean—a 
large, imposing gentleman of the old 
school, his thin, long silver hair lending a 
patriarchal halo to a fine head. In obedi- 
ence to the impulse of age and the 
traditions of the Ohio Bench, and despite 
the forensic brilliancy of the attorneys and 
the harrowing testimony of witnesses, he 
indulges at intervals in “nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep.” In front of the 
judge’s bench sits Ewing, towering like a 
giant among his fellows, Swayne, Walker, 
and Pugh, all solid, remarkable men. 
Conspicuous always is the short thick body 
and Napoleonic head of Judge Walker. 
Quick, shrewd, brilliant, he is a lawyer of 
exceptional power, and has a good appetite 
for brandy. Three times a day he empties 
a tumbler. 

Every eye, every ear is strained when 
without is heard the rumbling of the old 
omnibus which pulls up daily at the court 
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to deposit the prisoners. Their hands and 
feet are heavily ironed. A cheer of approval 
or rumble of dissatisfaction from the 
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crowd at the door rends the air as they 
disappear within the court, followed by 
lawyers, juniors, and prominent witnesses, 
all of whom live as one family at 
the neighbouring hotel. Attending the 
prisoners are their wives, mothers, sisters, 
or sweethearts. Handsome, dashing 
women, becomingly attired, they never 
. fail to win sympathetic admiration. 

The hum of conversation ceases. 
defendants take their seats. From the 
annals of piratical daring might have 
stepped Lyman Cole, a large, command- 
ing man with hair as black as a raven’s 
wing, dark eyes, long moustache, and 
heavy beard. While the most damaging 
evidence is given, he coolly adjusts his 
gold-rimmed glasses and calmly surveys 
the witness. In complete contrast to Cole 
is Kissane—tall, slender, graceful, with 
wavy blond hair, sunny blue eyes, pleasing 
manner, and voice of irresistible persuasive- 
ness. He smiles often on his pretty sister 
and trusting mother, the latter a beautiful 
old Irish lady, who follows his interests 
with all a mother’s watchful love. Farther 
back are seen the rugged face of Captain 
Cummings and the younger but less agree- 
able face of Holland, the boatswain, to 
whom was intrusted the burning of the 
steamer. On the witness-stand is the 
pilot, Lewis Choate. ‘‘I was at the wheel 
when the Martha Washington burned,” 
says he. “Captain Cummings was with 
me in the pilot-house. I remarked that I 
smelled fire. The captain looked about, 
and said there was no fire. He went 
downstairs, however, and immediately the 
flames broke out. 

“I stood at the wheel until a line was 
made fast to a tree. There was no person 
alive in the cabin when the boat struck 
the shore. I could hear the glass rattling 
like hail in the burning cabin, where the 
flames roared like a tornado. I jumped 
ashore from the pilot-house—a hard spring 
it was; I struck partly in the water and 
partly on shore. All the passengers who 
ever got ashore did so at the instant the 
steamer struck the bank. Yes,” he adds 
in a tragic voice, ‘‘if I had believed that 
Captain Cummings set the boat on fire, 
I would have taken his life that night. If 
you,” addressing Mr. Stanbery, who stands 
erect and alert, the very Bayard of the Bar, 
“had seen the misery, the suffering, that 
night on board the Martha Washington, 
you would not blame me. I am sure I 
would have killed the incendiary on the 
spot. It was the coldest night I ever saw 
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in that country. No one could quench 
As well describe a hurricane 


the flames. 
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as that fire, so fierce, so swift was the 
destruction it wrought. In less than a 
minute after the engineer shouted back to 
me that there was no fire, the flames 
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flashed ten or twelve feet above the 
hurricane deck. The cabin of the boat 
had been painted over, God only knows 
how often—perhaps twenty times. It was 
not the coal-tar paint on the chimneys I 
smelled; it was a pine and turpentine 
smell.” 

The thread dropped by the pilot is now 
picked up by Captain Cummings, who 
revivifies that fatal night by telling how he 
strove to save two children by grasping 
their long hair and dragging them through 
the flames, until the smoke drove him 
back. He lost his hold, and the children, 
falling through the flames, disappeared in 
the dark, icy bosom of the Mississippi. 
The tears stream down his weather-beaten 
face as he tells his story, while judge, 
counsel, jury, and the whole crowd of 
visitors are scarcely less moved. 

Many complicated points arose. It 
seemed scarcely possible that a steamer 
should float with so large a cargo as it was 
claimed that the Martha Washington had 
on board. The ablest mathematician of 
the country testified that no steamer could 
possibly float with such a cargo. In direct 
contradiction to this testimony, old river 
men swore that it was impossible to 
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overload a steamer. The prosecution intro- 
duced testimony tending to show that the 
boxes represented as containing boots and 
shoes were filled with scraps of old leather, 
sand, and sawdust, and that the reputed 
barrels of oil and brandy were nothing 
more than so much water. 

The prosecution designed to shatter the 
defence by presenting at the decisive 
moment the testimony of the father of 
Chapin’s partner Filley. Before the con- 
spiracy was fully detected Filley himself 
had died. He was a man of delicate con- 
stitution, and the crime so weighed on his 
conscience as to hasten his death. He 
made a deathbed confession of the whole 
plot to his father, in the presence of 
witnesses. This gave the testimony of the 
father the highest interest, and the prose- 
cution eagerly awaited his arrival. But at 
Buffalo, wmle on his way to the trial, 
Filley the father was seized by masked 
men, gagged, and spirited to Canada, 
where he was concealed in a cellar until 
after a verdict had been rendered. 

In the beginning of the trial, newspaper 
reporters were excluded by the court, and 
for some time spirited war waged between 
the Judge and the Press. With character- 
istic persistency, the reporters finally 
gained admittance. In the vanguard was 


S. S. Cox, for many years a leading 
member of Congress from New York, then 
on the staff of the Oho Statesman, where 
he won his famous sobriquet of ‘ Sun- 
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set.” At this trial served the first steno- 
grapher ever seen in a Western court. 

The jury was chosen with difficulty. 
During their five weeks’ service, the 
members of it were assailed on every 
side by the zealous feminine sympathisers 
of the accused. By every art possible to 
youth, beauty, and wit, and the reckless 
abandon of lives largely spent in the com- 
panionship of adventurers, were they 
approached. “If you do not go into 
that jury-room and vote ‘not guilty,’ 
in an hour you will be a dead man,” 
said the wife of Captain Cummings, 
cornering an aged juror on the stair- 
case. Sprung from an old and re- 
spected . Massachusetts family, she was a 
singularly beautiful, brilliant, dashing 
woman. As Olive Chapin, she had gone 
in early girlhood to the West, and become 
enamoured of the picturesque river captain. 
Cummings did not see fit to marry her, 
and went off to Mexico and opened his 
gambling-house on the Rio Grande. One 
day as he sat dealing faro there, his affianced 
presented herself. Disguised in man’s 
attire and armed with a brace of pistols, 
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she had madz her way without detection 
to the Rio Grande. She was a skilled 
shot, and could hit a dollar across a 
room. Levelling a pistol at the recreant 
lover's head, she said in a short, sharp 
voice, “ Captain Cummings, marry me, or 
take this in your head.” The astounded 
captain replied, “‘ Why, Ollie, my dear, is 
that you?” The marriage ceremony was 
performed that day. 

Tears were the weapons that Lyman 
Cole’s equally handsome wife employed, 
while smiles sufficed Kissane’s pretty sister 
and fond mother. The jury were a week 
in coming to a verdict. Finally, on Mon- 
day afternoon, Nov. 14, 1853, they pro- 
nounced the defendants “not guilty.” 
The verdict was received on the part of 
the accused and their friends with tears, 
smiles, laughter, sobs of relief, and cries 
of joy. Kissane, pale and haggard, fell 
into his mother’s arms. But from the 
public came curses and grumbling, for 
there were few who had heard the testi- 
mony that did not believe the prisoners 
guilty. With wine and song the acquitted 
lavishly celelebrated their deliverance. The 
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trial cost the Government 50,000 dollars, 
while it left the defendants one and all 
penniless. 

To recuperate their fortunes and to wreak 
vengeance on every one who had testified 
against them, was now the ambition of the 
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conspirators. Few of their opponents 
escaped a tragicend. The safe of Henry 
Stanbery was blown open and all the 
papers of the case removed. Nine wit- 
nesses met violent deaths. One was shot 
dead while seated on his horse, talking to 
his wife at the door of his house, and the 
assassin was never discovered. 

The conspirators were especially relent- 
less in their pursuit of Sidney Burton. 
Once his house was blown up, and once, as 
he was travelling in a railway train, an 
explosion occurred and shattered the seat 
he had occupied, but by chance had left 
only a moment before. Eleven times 
chemical analysis revealed poison in his 
food. Counterfeit money was placed in 
his house. One day in New York he met 
the wife of Captain Cummings on Fulton 
Street. She requested an interview and 
wished him to accompany her to a desig- 
nated place. He was suspicious, and 
noticing several men in communication 
with her, he attempted to get away. The 
men approached threateningly. Burton 
stepped into a doorway and drew a 
revolver. The assailants were arrested, 
and, when searched, were found armed 
with pistols and bowie knives ; even Mrs. 
Cummings was armed. 

Despite disappointment, broken health, 
and depleted fortune, Burton continued 
his efforts against the conspirators. He 
secured the indictment of Kissane, Cum- 
mings, and Cole at Helena, Arkansas, on 
a charge of arson and murder. Several 
of the lost passengers of the J/artha 
Washington had been residents of Arkansas. 
The prisoners were admitted to bail, and 
when the trial was called, neither Kissane 
nor Cole responded. Captain Cummings 
was again acquitted. 

The remarkable skill and devotion of 
Burton in the affair attracted the notice of 
Franklin Pierce, then President of the 
United States. Through the Secretary of 
the Treasury, President Pierce appointed 
him a special agent to ferret out abuses in 
the Treasury. Burton refused to accept 
the appointment until it was agreed that 
he should retain a portion of his time to 
continue his prosecution of the J/fartha 
Washington people. When the President’s 
intention became known, the Kissane 
party employed lobbyists to prevent the 
passage through Congress of the appro- 
priation for the service which Burton was 


to conduct. The appropriation failed by 
two votes. Then Burton’s health gave 
way. For months he was unable to lie 


down, and he finally died sitting in his 
chair. 
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Kissane, the head of the conspiracy, on 
his acquittal was carried to Lebanon, 
Ohio, to answer to the charge of forgery. 
He had been under indictment on this 
charge when arrested for setting the Martha 
Washington on fire. The forgery he had 
committed on his early benefactors and 
employers, Johnson and Pugh. He was 
convicted, but while waiting sentence 
escaped. Disguised in a garb made of 
bed-ticking and bound with rope, he was 
recognised near Cleveland, doing menial 
services as an ox-driver. He was captured 
and taken back to jail, but again escaped. 


Ill. 
THE CHEMICAL BANK FORGERY. 


In July, 1854, about seven months after 
the Afartha Washington trial, Kissane went 
to New York, and in company with one 
Andrew Finlay engaged in buying and 
selling uncurrent money. Some of their 
dealings were with John Thompson and 
Very and Gwynne, brokers, and in the 
course of them they came into possession 
of cheques of Thompson’s and of Very and 
Gwynne’s. Having ascertained who made 
the blanks on which these cheques were 
written, Kissane visited the maker, and 
under pretence of getting a cheque-book 
for himself, requested to see samples. He 
gave an assumed name. While looking 
over the samples, he purloined several of 
the blank cheques made for Thompson 
and Very and Gwynne. 

Kissane and Finlay now retired from 
New York for a little while, and Kissane, 
learning that his old associate Lyman 
Cole had in some way got hold of 
zo00 dollars, induced Cole to join him 
and Finlay in their enterprises. Cole 
accompanied him when he returned to 
New York. Kissane and Finlay estab- 
lished themselves at a hotel, where Finlay 


registered as ‘“‘ Robert Hamilton,” and 
Kissane as ‘William Johnson.” Cole 
took lodging in a private house. They 


passed most of their time at Finlay’s room 
at the hotel. There they spent a larger 
portion of several days in practising the 
writing of signatures, and in preparing 
several letters of introduction. One 
of these letters purported to be from 
Joseph C. Hughes, of Kentucky, to Mr. 
Van Brunt of the firm of Van Brunt and 
Watrous, New York pork-brokers ; another 
from White, Cunningham, and Co., of 
Cincinnati, to Robert H. Berdell and Co., 
of New York. They introduced “ James 
Bishop.” 
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On Aug. 25, 1854, Finlay called at Mr. 
Van Brunt’s packing-house, and under the 
impersonation of ‘‘ James Bishop,” pre- 
sented the letter from Joseph C. Hughes. 
Van Brunt was pleased to meet a friend 
of “old Joe Hughes.” He invited Mr. 
‘Bishop ” to call on him again next day. 
“Bishop” did so. He represented him- 
self as a large dealer in hogs, and in the 
course of conversation disclosed that he 
had considerable money with him, and 
questioned whether it was safe to be carrying 
so large a sum about in his pocket. Mr. Van 
Brunt suggested to his partner Watrous 
that he take Mr. “‘ Bishop” to the Chemical 
Bank and let him deposit his money. The 
suggestion was immediately acted upon, 
and, on Mr. Watrous’s introduction, Mr. 
‘‘James Bishop” was permitted to open 
an account at the Chemical Bank with an 
initial deposit of 2000 dollars in bills (the 
2000 dollars brought into the enterprise by 
Cole, as subsequently appeared). 

The next day “ Bishop” started down 
town to present his letter to Mr. Berdell. 
On the way he stopped at the Chemical 
Bank and drew out 1950 dollars of the 
zooo dollars he had deposited the day 
before. His reception by Mr. Berdell was 
not satisfactory. A “ feeler” he threw out 
towards opening a bank account was met 
by a proposition on the part of Mr. Berdell 
that he leave his burden of money with 
Mr. Berdell’s firm. At this Finlay (alias 
“ Bishop”) became alarmed. He hastened 
to Kissane, who decided that their last 
movement must be made at once. That 
afternoon, near three o'clock, “‘ Bishop” 
called again at the bank. He pretended 
to be a little the worse of “‘ old Kentucky 
rye.” He invited the cashier to inspect a 
long bill of hogs he had purchased, at the 
same time requesting him to place to his 
credit a certified cheque for 12,000 dollars, 
drawn upon the American Exchange Bank 
by John Thompson, and another for 
6018.58 dollars, drawn on the Continental 
Bank by Very and Gw ynne. He stated that 
he would have to settle for the hogs that 
day. But he had been “around with the 
boys,” he felt “a little shaky,” would the 
cashier be kind enough to fill out a cheque 
for him for 14,870 dollars, and he would 
sign it? Of course, the cashier could not 
decline to oblige a gentleman so well 
endorsed? With the cheque in one hand, 
“Bishop” lost no time in getting to the 
paying-teller’s desk. As he presented the 
cheque he remarked: “ Mr. Teller, your 
city has knocked me up.” 

** How so?” 

“Well, you see, I am used to travelling 
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on soft ground, and your hard pavements 
are too much for me.” 

It was near the closing-hour; all was 
bustle and hurry ; no need to question the 
cheque of a patron well introduced, written 
in the cashier’s own hand. The telier 
swiftly counted out 870 dollars in one 
hundred, fifty, and twenty dollar bills, and 
the 14,000 dollars in 500 dollar bills. 
“‘ Bishop ” asked to have smaller denomi- 
nations, but in his haste the teller refused, 
and thereby, as subsequently appeared, he 
probably saved the bank the loss of a con- 
siderable part of the amount of the cheque. 
While Finlay, or “ Bishop,” was playing 
his part thus triumphantly within the bank, 
Lyman Cole stood outside, on the opposite 
side of Broadway, and kept watch. Later 
in the day, Cole, Finlay, and Kissane met 
in Thirty-Second Street, and divided the 
spoil. Kissane, it is supposed, ‘took 6500 
dollars as his share, and Finlay 5300 
dollars, while Cole got the balance, 
together with the 1950 dollars of his 
zvoo0 dollars, with which the account was 
opened. 

The forgeries were soon detected, and 
measures taken to secure the forgers. An 
old acquaintance of theirs and sufferer at 
their hands learning what “ Bishop” had 
said to the teller about the hard pavements 


of New York, thereby identified him with 


Finlay. Finlay was found concealed in a 
house in Baltimore. On his person, hidden 
under the lining of his vest, was found 
4000 dollars in 500 dollar notes of the 
Chemical Bank. 

Kissane was arrested in Cincinnati. At 
Hornellsville, New York, while the train 
was moving at a rapid rate he escaped 
the vigilance of the guards and leaped 
through the water-closet window. The 
train was stopped, but search failed to 
find him. Several days later he appeared 
at Buffalo at the house of John Lynch, 
formerly bar-keeper on the Martha Wash- 
ington. Lynch took him to the house of a 
man named Sparrow, a small farmer living 
near Buffalo. Kissane sent Lynch to 
Cincinnati with a letter to his brother 
Reuben Kissane. The brother sent back 
by Lynch a bottle of magnesia, from 
which, on opening it at Lynch’s house, 
Kissane took 6500 dollars in 500 dollar 
Chemical Bank notes. He carried these 
notes with him to Sparrow’s farm. There 
for three months he assisted in field work. 
Evening leisure at the farm was devoted 
to altering bank notes by the cutting and 
pasting process. Sparrow was detected 
passing these notes on the storekeepers. 
Several were cashed before the fraud 
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was discovered. Sparrow was arrested. 
He protested innocence, and swore that 
the bills had been given him on his farm 
by a man named Lynch, the name by 
which Kissane was known to the farmer. 
A raid was made on the farm and 
Kissane captured, together with a bundle 
of papers he had placed in the charge of 
Sparrow’s wife. In it was found the 
6500 dollars of Chemical Bank notes. 
Locked fast to an officer with handcuffs, 
the key of which was in the pocket of the 
bank-teller, Kissane was brought safely to 
New York. Meanwhile, Cole also had 
been arrested. 

Kissane’s trial opened March 14, 1855, 
before Recorder James M. Smith, the 
prosecution being conducted by A. Oakey 
Hall, then District Attorney, and James 
R. Whiting. It was the sensation of the 
day. Finlay turned State’s evidence. In 
less than ten minutes after retiring the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. 

When brought up for sentence, Kissane 
made a plea for mercy which revealed 
talent of a high order. He told of his 
early home life, his struggle to business 
and social eminence, and his fall among 
evil associates. He humbly accepted the 
court’s decree, and avowed a resolution to 
lead a better life. The judge was so 
affected by this appeal that he mitigated 
the sentence, to his regret in later years, 
from the highest to the lowest penalty— 
two years and six months’ imprisonment 
in Sing Sing. ‘The whole world may 
forgive me,” said Kissane, ‘‘ but I can- 
not forgive myself. .I had hoped to reach 
some distant country where those who 
had known me could know me no more, 
where I could have settled down among 
strangers and once more be a man among 


men. But Providence has decreed other- 
wise. Were I permitted to depart this 
day, and whenever it shall please the 


powers that be to permit me to depart, 
such shall be my course—I trust a wiser 
and a better man.” 

Cole was tried twice; 
jury disagreed, 
charged. 





both times the 
and finally he was dis- 





IV. 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


On Dec. 8, 1855, under promise to turn 


States evidence against an organised band 
of insurance swindlers, said to be the out- 
growth of the Martha Washington con- 
spiracy, after nine months’ imprisonment, 
Governor Myron 
with 


Kissane was pardoned. 
H. Clark had been overwhelmed 


petitions in the prisoner’s behalf. These 
petitions are still in the archives of the 
Governor's office, and make a large volume. 
One of them is from Horace Greeley and 
Thurlow Weed. 

Liberty regained, Kissane lost no time 
in seeking a strange land, where, if he did 
not become a “‘ man among men,” he failed 
not to commit deeds of prowess that are 
not without a charm even in this prosaic 
day. 

In the Walker Nicaragua expedition, 
made up for the most part of ‘“‘men of 
strong character, tired of the humdrum of 
common life, and ready for a career which 
might bring them the sweets of adventure 
or the rewards of fame,” Kissane now 
threw himself with all the abandon of his 
daring nature. He arrived at Nicaragua 
Feb. 1, 1856. Under the name of W. K. 
Rodgers he was appointed and commis- 
sioned assistant commanding General, with 
the rank of Major, and ordered to take 
charge of the commissariat of the army. 
He showed such ability that Walker soon 
promoted him. For eight or nine months 
he had the entire finances of the country 
in his hands, and but for his careful 
management, the filibustering scheme, it 
is conceded, would have met an earlier 
defeat. 

When General 


Walker marched to 


Rivas he left Granada in charge of 
Kissane. The latter made sudden sallies 
on the neighbouring haciendas, and, 


capturing the wives and daughters of pro- 
minent Nicaraguans, held them as hostages, 
to be exchanged for money or provisions. 
He is repute ed to have made a fortune in 
the sale of confiscated haciendas and 
vouchers. Under his direction cathedrals 
and convents and private dwellings were 
pillaged of gold, silver, and jewels. The 
plunder, which filled six large cedar chests, 
was melted, packed in small bulk, and 
shipped to New Orleans. Robed in 
priestly vestments, and carrying the holy 
Eucharist, Kissane led a triumphant pro- 
cession through the streets of Granada. 
His audacity and bravery won him devoted 
followers. Few, if any, of his companions 
in arms suspected his early history. 
Nevertheless the tropics did not shield him 
wholly from memory of the past. Recog- 
nising in one of the youthful followers of 
the army the son of a man who had testified 
against him ,in the J/fartha Washington 
case, I\issane had the young man arrested 
on some trumped-up charge, and shot 
down in cold blood. 

At the collapse of the expedition, 
Kissane caused to be published in the 
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papers accounts of the heroic death 
of ‘Colonel William King Rodgers.” 
Meanwhile, he escaped from the country 
to Panama on board the United States 
sloop-of-war S/. MMary’s, Captain Davis. 
He is next heard of as a partici- 
pant in the Chinese rebellion. His 
shrewdness soon secured him _ the 
favour of the Emperor, who raised 
him to the rank of General of the army. 
The close of the rebellion found him pur- 
suing pleasure in the capitals of Europe, 
accompanied by a Japanese body-servant 
captured by his troops at Shanghai. Finally 
he drifted to California, whither his mother 
and brothers had preceded him and were 
living under an assumed name. 

On the Fraser River, British Columbia, 
three thousand miles from railroad or 
telegraphic communication, the soldier of 
fortune now delved into the bowels of the 
earth. He had the Midas touch. With 
bags of gold-dust he soon sought Sacra- 
mento, where he invested in real estate, 
embarked in business, and was quickly 
recognised as a shrewd, spjrited, and 
popular citizen. 

Then came the Gold Hill excitement. 
Kissane again wooed fortune in the mines, 
and with his usual luck. He retired with 
a fortune. Then shunning large cities, 
where the past might confront him, he 
purchased a fine country seat in Sonoma 
County, six miles from the little town of 
Petaluma. This was in 1863. Thence- 
forth it was his object to make this seat the 
most beautiful in all that region. 

But while Kissane was building up a new 
life in the land of sunshine and flowers, 
playing with lordly grace the rile of a 
wealthy country gentleman, a_ second 
Nemesis had picked up the thread 
dropped by Sidney Burton. Among the 
Cincinnatians who met financial ruin at 
the hands of Kissane were members of the 
family of General Francis Darr. With a 
fixity of purpose as tenacious, as all- 
absorbing, as that which possessed Burton, 
General Darr followed Kissane’s migrations 
for thirty years. A graduate of West Point, 
General Darr served gallantly in the war, on 
the staffs of Generals Rosecranz, Buell, 
and Foster, and was in command of New 
York City after the draught riots. He never 
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credited the report of Kissane’s death at 
Nicaragua, and throughout the rebellion 
he hoped to meet him. Some ten years ago 
h« went to San Francisco as civil engineer 
for a railroad company. At a meeting of 
the board of directors he recognised in 
one of the directors the object of his thirty 
years’ search. After the meeting, he 
encountered the director in the street and 
accosted him : “‘ Hello, Bill Kissane! How 
are you?” The director haughtily resented 
such familiarity in a subordinate, but 
ever after carefully avoided Darr. Subse- 
quently General Darr became interested 
in a wine-house for which Kissane’s vine- 
yards yielded their choicest vintage. At 
a board meeting, Darr recognised in the 
firm’s counsel a brother of Kissane. It 
was not long before General Darr was 
forced to relinquish his interest in the 
firm. 

Having in these various encounters 
clearly established Kissane’s identity, 
General Darr notified the Chemical Bank 
of New York, and the bank gave him a 
power of attorney to collect the balance 
of principal and interest still due on the 
old forgery claim. Through reputable 
lawyers the account was quietly enclosed 
to Kissane, who, taking the cue, sent an 
attorney, a man who knew his past, to New 


York, to satisfy the account and quietly 
clear his record. But the attorney some- 
how failed in his mission, the matter got 
into the courts, and the story of Kissane’s 
career in all its romantic details was recited 


to the world through the Press. Thus 
Kissane’s thirty years’ struggle to bury the 
past came to nought. Yet, never, per- 
haps, was the power of wealth and personal 
influence more strikingly exemplified than 
in the promptitude with which managers 
of railroads, telegraphs, and newspapers, 
secret fraternities, and legal authorities 
combined to shield‘the man. A California 
court decided that disguises and changes 
of name did not stop the running of the 
statute of limitations, and denied the 
Chemical Bank its claim. Thus Kis- 
sane was discharged of the duty of making 
restitution, and dismissed to resume his 
luxurious life in the bosom of his family, 
whose confidence and love had remained 
unshaken. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ARCIA STRACEY had come out 

to Bermuda to spend the winter 

with her sailor brother and his wife; but 
after the 3rd of January, when the fleet 
had sailed away to the West Indies for 
their winter cruise, she began to wish she 
had stayed at home in England. Not 
because she was already home-sick, nor 
yet because any single person in the fleet 
had become indispensable to her happi- 
ness, but because the complete collapse 
into deadly dullness, after a two months’ 
course of constant small excitements and 
cheerful everyday comings and goings, 
had affected her pretty little sister-in- 
law’s spirits and, therefore, temper; and 
she — Marcia—felt herself unsuited to 
the post of souffre- douleur. She had 
no vocation for the rdle of tireless 
sympathiser, unresisting pincushion, and 


patient fetish to the small tyrant who com- 


manded the commander of the Miranda. 
At two-and-twenty one is not ripe for the 
situation of ‘‘companion.” At first she 
pitied poor Rosy sincerely, when a casual 
mention of Tom’s name brought the big 
tears into her round grey eyes; but when 
she saw that her sister-in-law missed poor 
Tom as a purveyor of pleasant folk and 
organiser of entertainments, as a fetcher 
and carrier, a buffer, and a flattering 
looking-glass, far more than as a husband, 
Marcia hardened her young heart, and 
determined that she, at least, would 
have no -hand in the spoiling of 
Rosy. Besides being depressed by the 
departure of the J/:randa, Rosy was cross 
with Marcia. She thought it would be so 
nice if her sister-in-law became engaged 
to be married while she was under her 
wing. Of course she did not mean her to 
agree rashly with the first comer—the tall 
and dignified Marcia was too distinguished 
a person to be wasted thus —and if 
Bermuda had been simply a self-support- 
ing little colony, sparingly visited by army 
and navy, Rosy would have put far from 
her the thoughts of a match-maker. But 
there were two really excellent partis on 
the station, and Marcia would have none 
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of them. The Governors A.D.C. was 
more than presentable, and had his 
Australian mother’s large fortune—in the 
bush ; while Sir George Carteret, who was 
gunnery lieutenant in the flag-ship, had his 
own more moderate one—in his hand. The 
girl used to say that if she ever married, 
she would like to have an American 
husband : they were the only men in the 
world who really valued their wives and 
did all they should to retain their affections. 
English husbands, as a rule, deteriorated 
so dreadfully that unless you could find a 
widower with twenty years’ good character 
from his first wife, you were simply court- 
ing disaster by marrying at all. And Marcia 
didn’t like widowers. Rosy used to fly to 
arms at once when her sister-in-law 
delivered herself of these or similar 
sentiments. How cou/d Marcia say English 
husbands deteriorated ? ‘‘ Look at Tom!” 

“Oh, Tom is different ; besides, I never 
said there were no exceptions, and, Rosy, 


you are trying to generalise from a single 


case—the only case of which you have 
personal experience. Until you had had 
at least twenty husbands you would not be 
qualified to talk of your personal experi- 
ence. And they would be all influenced 
by your personality. How could you tell 
what they might have been in other 
hands ?” Right or wrong, Marcia had 
built up for herself a wonderful ideal, not 
in the least like Captain Bruce nor yet Sir 
George Carteret ; nor had she seen before 
she left England anyone remotely re- 
sembling it. As to wishing seriously to 
marry an American, nothing was further 
from her thoughts. She said their shoulders 
were too narrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


When the zs5oth Regiment gave a small 
dance at Prospect a few weeks after the 
departure of the fleet, the Straceys were 
only too glad to cross over from the wind- 
swept seclusion of convict-haunted Boaz 
and dance away the mildew in the military 
theatre at headquarters. They had shop- 
ping to do besides, in the afternoon, and 
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when the short twilight had fallen upon 
them, Mrs. Stracey had not got through 
one half of the commissions with which 
Cassandra, the coloured cook, had loaded 
her. ‘“ You will have to get the matting 
for the hall,” she said to Marcia, “‘ we 
cannot do without it any longer now 
that the north wind has begun to 
blow. Warren’s is the shop; it is 
quite close to the club.” And Marcia 
went off dutifully to choose green-and- 
white matting. It was not easily found, 
and while she waited she exchanged a few 
commonplaces witha tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, who offered her a rocking- 
chair to rest in. It struck her then that 
his voice and manner were those of a 
gentleman, and when the lamp was 
brought by which she could examine the 
matting, she found that he quite matched 
the voice and manner. There was no 
possibility of mistake as to who he was, 
for his assistant addressed him every other 
moment as Mr. Warren. 

Marcia had hardly been ten minutes in 
the ball-room that evening when the 
Colonel himself brought up a big, good- 
looking young man in plain clothes, to 
introduce to her. 

“Mr. Warren,” he said. “I hope you 
have a dance left, Miss Stracey,” and 
passed on, leaving Marcia, pink with vex- 
ation, to write down the matting-man’s 
name on her card opposite the only vacant 
dance on her programme. 

“Do you know who that is ?” said her 
partner when Warren had passed on, 
laughing unkindly as he noticed her 
confusion. 

** Mr. Warren,” 
“and I must say 


” 


answered Marcia bluntly, 
I think Colonel’ Pear- 
son ° 
** No, don’t say anything, Miss Stracey ; 


don’t abuse my chief. He is such a dear 
old boy! And Warren’s an awfully good 
chap. It’s all right; you’ve only got to 
get used to the ways of the place. It does 
seem rum, at first, to play whist with your 
tobacconist and dig your butcher in the 
ribs; but I’m getting into the way of it 
now. If he isa butcher, he is a member 
of Parliament (Colonial, of course) as well, 
and a magistrate, and a landed proprietor, 
with a charming little place and a family 
tree.” 

Marcia looked contemptuous. 

“Fact, I assure you. Why, most of 
these storekeepers can trace their pedi- 
grees back without a hitch to about 1640. 
More than I can do, I’m afraid. Now 
Warren is every inch a gentleman; good 
all-round, too, and distinguished himself at 
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Oxford. He only gave up the English 
Bar the other day because his elder brother 
died and there was no one left to look after 
the business and the old mother.” 

“It is different for you,” said Marcia 
rather stiffly. ‘As you have to spend 
some time here it is just as well you should 
get used to rubbing shoulders with bakers 
and candlestick makers ; besides, you ’rea 
man. But it is hardly worth my while to 
give up my old-fashioned prejudices con- 
cerning class distinctions. I fancy I shall 
manage to leave Bermuda without having 
pressed my chemist’s hand or danced with 
my ironmonger.” 

“But you'll dance with your up- 
holsterer ?” asked Captain Barnard some- 
what anxiously. 

“‘ Certainly not,” answered Marcia 
firmly. ‘‘ Here, we’re losing all this 
waltz. Do let us dance instead of talking 
about these dreadful shopkeepers.” 

And so Marcia deliberately gave away 
Mr. Warren’s dance to a very youthful 
Sapper, whose science had not helped him 
to the discovery that in dancing you must 
have, like the planets, more than one 
motion, or else you will never get round 
the room. He and Marcia began revolv- 
ing with the music, and slowly — very 
slowly—progressed down one side of the 
room. At the corner they collided with 
his Excellency the Governor, and Marcia 
besought her partner to forbear and take 
her to the tea-room. As they went, she 
caught sight of the matting-man leading 
forth the Colonel’s pretty daughter. 

**Oh dear! oh dear!” cried the luckless 
Sapper, whose short - sighted gaze had 
followed Marcia’s, ‘“‘I believe 1 was en- 
gaged to Miss Pearson for this dance. 
Yes,” he continued, with his nose in his 
programme, “it zs No. 12 after all, and I 
thought it was the first extra.” He looked 
appealingly at Marcia, but she, instead of 
offering him his liberty, pressed firmly on 
towards the tea-room. Set .to partners 
she would not. ‘How awfully well that 
fellow Warren dances!” said the Sapper 
ruefully, casting a final glance over his 
shoulder. 

Marcia would have classed the Prospect 
Dance as a perfectly successful one but 
for the Warren incident, which persisted 
in recurring to that part of her mind 
occupied by her social conscience. Warren 
had not gone near her after No. 12. He 
certainly had been uncommonly ready to 
give her up, and find another partner. 
It was just possible, indeed, that 
he had forgotten his engagement to 
Marcia. 
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CHAPTER III. 
“Do go on ahead of me, Marcia,” said 
her sister-in-law, as she waited impatiently 
for her hotel bill next morning, “ or we 
shall miss the boat, and just fly into 
Warren’s on the way and ask for three 
yards more of the matting.” 

“Oh, must 1?” protested Marcia. 
““Can’t you write or telephone about it ?” 

““Why in the world should I ?” asked 
Rosy crossly—so crossly that Marcia went 
hastily from her presence and “ flew” 
along the dusty road; past the booths 
where vendors of coral and dyed grasses 
sit, spider-like, waiting for the American 
flies; past the little white villas, green- 
shuttered and heavily verandahed; and 
then along the irregular row of “‘ stores” 
that face the quays, till she came, panting 
and sun-scorched, to the upholsterer’s. 

Mr. Warren himself was in the shop, 
and to him Marcia addressed herself in as 
few words as possible. But suddenly a 
strong compunction seized her, and when 
Rosy popped her head in at the door she 
saw Marcia shaking hands with the matting- 
man ! 

‘*What on earth were you doing that for?” 
cried Mrs. Stracey when they were out in 
the street and racing down to the ferry- 
steamer. 

“*T was introduced to Mr. Warren last 
night at the dance,” answered Marcia 
demurely. ‘‘ And if he is good enough to 
dance with, I suppose he is good enough 
to shake hands with.” 

“That doesn’t follow at all,” said Rosy 
sharply. ‘I have danced with a butler, 
but I didn’t shake hands with him when 
he brought in the breakfast next morning. 
I must say I don’t think Tom would like 
a 

“Your shaking hands with the butler ? 
I am quite certain he wouldn’t.” 

““Nonsense!” returned Rosy, whose 
temper was slipping from her grasp, along 
with a tiresome bag of tomatoes and a 
green - and - red croton in a flower- pot, 

‘you know quite well what I mean, and I 
do beg you will not have anything to do 
with these shopkeepers as long as you are 
under my care.’ 

Marcia, instead of retorting that Tom 
had solemnly confided his rather flighty 
little wife to Aer care, merely fielded a 
falling tomato as it burst its fragile bonds, 
and remarked that it was certainly a pity 
they didn’t give you stronger brown-paper 
bags. 

Rosy returned to the charge more than 
once during the monotonous days at Boaz 
Island which followed their little outing, 
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when weeding the vegetables was an en- 
grossing occupation and going to church 
an event. But she could force no promise 
of abstention from “the retail department” 
from Marcia, who confidently assured her 
that Mr. Warren was never likely to ask 
her to dance again. 

He did so, however, on the very next 
opportunity, and the haughty Marcia 
found him not only an excellent partner 
but a particularly pleasant companion. 
Rosy, who was by no means alone in her 
scathing contempt for shopkeepers, was 
furious. She spoke of Mr. Warren’s 
“‘forwardness” to several sympathising 
friends in and about the Dockyard, and 
wrote volumes of indignation to Tom 
at Barbadoes. Mails at Bermuda, how- 
ever, are not arranged with a view to a 
regular or frequent correspondence between 
naval husbands and their wives, especially 
when the husbands are cruising in the 
West. Indies. Many are the pennies 
dropped by the wives into the postal slot 
before the model begins to work, 

Mr. Warren was a good rifle shot, and 
played tennis better even than the 
Governor's A.D.C., who was justly counted 
good. And so it happened that he was to 


be found at the very shooting parties and 
tennis parties to which the Straceys were 


bidden. Marcia, who had thought her 
shooting pretty fair at home—had she not 
hit two tin ducks out of six shots at the 
Naval Exhibition ?—was chagrined to find 
how poor a figure she made at Bermuda, 
where the ladies are extraordinarily skilful, 
and she was duly grateful to Mr. Warren 
for his help and his hints. She and Rosy 
did not often speak of him now ; but from 
time to time, when Mrs. Stracey said things 
about Bermudians which were at once 
unkind and inaccurate, Marcia would defend 
them as best she could. She denied that 
they were all “stupid, apathetic shop- 
keepers,” instancing with unfailing 
courage and regularity as a living proof 
to the contrary the “ matting- man.” 
She had somehow become, not very 
wisely perhaps, his recognised champion 
whenever foolish people with ineradicable 
prejudices objected to his presence in 
their midst—a milieu, by the way, which 
was already as characteristically mixed, as 
regards its feminine ingredients, as any 
naval or military one is bound to be. 
Whether Warren knew or not that 
Marcia’s attitude towards him was one of 
protecting indulgence, his manner to her 
was always peculiarly deferential and 
chivalrous. _ Under this, however, she 
worried herself by perceiving, rightly or 
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wrongly, a deep-seated resentment or, at 
least, pride, which, all through their inter- 
course, seemed to repel her attempts at 
reparation, her extra allowances and almost 
exaggerated consideration, offered in per- 
fect good faith as to one whom she had 
wilfully slighted. So generous a foe as 
Marcia is not content with offering so 
slight a sign of friendship as a gratui- 
tous smile. A long and full atonement 
must be made. Thus, when she found 
that, through want of knowledge of the 
world she had misjudged an individual, she 
poured out her repentance at the feet of 
the entire class to which her victim 
belonged. This annoyed her sister-in-law 
not a little. She did not care for the 
Bermudians. They seemed so shockingly 
contented with their beautiful islands, so 
absurdly interested in their own affairs, and 
positively pleased to marry other Ber- 
mudians and live and die in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. She did not find 
fault with them because they did not read 
the WVineteenth Century—she herself never 
went beyond the J//ustrated London News 
and Punch—but her little narrow views of 
life were not identical with theirs, and she 
consequently thought them tiresome and 
uninteresting. Mr. Warren was worse 
than tiresome. His wider experience had 


made him very unlike his relations and 


friends. He was dangerous, and so much 
did Rosy fear him as a possibly favoured 
suitor for Marcia’s hand that the selfish 
little woman would cheerfully have shipped 
off her stiff-necked sister-in-law to England 
had not her company at Boaz appeared a 
positive necessity during Tom’s absence. 
She did, however, issue an ultimatum. 

‘Here is an invitation from Mrs. Pearson 
to dine and sleep on the 16th—the night 
of the ball at Government House ”—she 
said one morning to Marcia, who was 
engaged in chasing the armourer-sergeant’s 
six lily-white ducks out of the garden for 
the fifth time singe breakfast. ‘‘ Backwards 
and forwards, and two legs each,” she was 
saying. That makes a hundred and twenty 
of their silly footprints on the flower-beds, 
and a hundred and twenty, with three toes 
to each, makes three hundred and sixty 
marks altogether. Yes, Rosy; well ?” 

“Well,” repeated Rosy, sharply, “ of 
course you would like to go, and of course 
Z should ; but I cannot and will not, unless 
you promise me not to dance with Mr. 
Warren.” 

‘“* Promise not to dance with one of the 
Queen's Representative’s guests! Why, 
Rosy, I couldn’t be guilty of such dis- 
respect. Didn’t the Governor let you have 
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this dear little house (which belongs to 
soldier people by rights) for nothing so 
that Tom could be near his ship? 
And——” 

“Oh, I know all that!” cried Rosy, 
impatiently tapping the back of her plump 
little hand with Mrs. Pearson’s note, “ and 
also that we should be bundled out neck 
and crop if any kind of married soldier- 
officer wanted to come over here from 
headquarters. I ask you to drop Mr. 
Warren to please me, and you won’t.” 

** No, I won't,” said Marcia. 

“Then you like him better than me 7” 

““Mr. Warren represents a principle, 
and I sometimes put my principles before 
my friends.” 

“You ’re_ everlastingly putting them 
before me,” said Rosy with a cross little 
laugh; “I’m sick of the sight of them. 
Well, then, I am to refuse ?” 

** Don’t be a goose,” said Marcia, catch- 
ing her little sister-in-law round the waist 
and twirling her round till she faced her. 
“I don’t want to go to this ball a bit; 
but I do want you to go very much. I 
think I can keep house here for twenty- 
four hours, and if Cassandra gives warning 
more than twice in that time I’ll telephone 
for instructions. There, will that do ?” 

It did do, of course; and Marcia, after 
seeing Mrs. Stracey and her ball-dress off 
on the afternoon of the sixteenth, returned 
to the bungalow at Boaz in a rather dismal 
frame of mind. As a matter of fact she 
had wanted to go to the Governor’s ball, 
but not as a suspect or a mutineer, to be 
watched and headed off by Rosy as soon 
as the matting-man appeared on the scene. 
To that she would not submit. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It had been biowing pretty fresh from the 
west all day, but towards evening the wind 
went round to the north, and Marcia 
shivered as she sat alone in the little 
drawing-room after dinner. The two 
servants had gone very early to their 
room, but she could hear their cackling 
laughter, and now and then an emphatic 
‘Good life!” or ‘My word!” from the 
unsophisticated Melorina as she listened 
to Cassandra’s account of her American 
experiences. By half past nine she could 
stand the loneliness no longer. The wind 
snarled round the corner of the verandah 
and boomed in the wide chimney, and 
every few minutes there came a quick 
batter of driven rain on the northern 
window. She closed her book, secured alk 
the doors and windows, lighted her candle, 
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and turned out the lamp; but when she 
reached her room she found she had left 
her travelling clock on the writing-table, 
and though she had quitted the drawing- 
room only a minute or two before it 
seemed to her when she returned to fetch 
the clock that the place had been given 
over for hours to the powers of darkness, 
and she hurried out of it with a shudder. 
Before she was ready for bed “ Last 
post’ was sounded in the barrack square, 
but the wind was dead against the bugle 
and scattered the little notes in every 
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drying white on every leaf, and the coral 
sand of the garden paths had left its 
appointed bounds and pervaded everything. 
Even the tiny green sprays of the sturdy 
tamarisk hedge had been stripped in 
millions from the boughs and lay in every 
corner in little windswept accumulations. 
Marcia stood at the door of the verandah 
gazing sadly at the havoc before her. 
“It’ll be most right again in a few 
days,” said Melorina behind her, as she 
vigorously swept out the verandah and 
covered Marcia with sand and dust. “I 
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OUTSIDE THE GATE OF THE BUNGALOW SHE MET CAPTAIN BARNARD. 


direction, so that she scarcely recognised 
the familiar call until the unmistakable 
“Black hole!” at the end was reached. 
Once she was comfortably settled in bed 
she felt at home and safe—the contact of 
warm bedclothes is always so reassuring— 
and before the solitary long-drawn note of 
* Lights out!” was sounded Marcia was 
fast asleep. 

Next morning the wind was worse than 
ever; the thermometer had gone down 
to 51 deg., and the garden was a blackened 
and storm-tossed wilderness. The bril- 
liant nasturtiums were shrivelled and 
brown, and the heavy heads of scarlet 
geranium broken short off; salt spray was 


wouldn’t fret if I was you, Miss Stracey. 


Good land! look at them voilets! An’ 
the telephone in the canteen won’t work 
to-day, an’ the Somerset ferry’s stopped 
runnin’. Cassandra say you’ll have to 
go to the Co-op. for the meat. She’s 
sick herself.” 

“I suppose she will give me some 
breakfast first,” said Marcia sarcastically, 
but not surprised on hearing that Cassandra 
had arranged a four-mile walk for her. 

“I guess she’ll git you something,” 
replied Melorina, upon whom sarcasm was 
thrown away. ‘“‘She’s real sick though ; 
it’s all along o’ the ball was over to 
Somerset on Thursday. She was dancing 
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with a coloured gentleman—him as rows 
the ferry with earrings—and she slipt and 
he fell atop of her. She says she thinks 
she’s crushed inside. I was rubbing her 
with pitch-pine oil last night, but it ain’t 
done her no good.” 

Marcia did not care for Cassandra, 
and thought that the coloured domestic 
population of Bermuda were much too 
fond of balls and parties, but forbore to say 
so, knowing well that a word—a breath 
even—of disapprobation would set Cas- 
sandra packing up her rich and varied 
wardrobe. So after breakfast she put on 
her monkey jacket, her thick boots, and her 
most trustworthy sailor hat, took a basket 
on her arm, and started for the ‘‘ Co-op.” 
But before she had got ten yards from the 
house the hat began to lift, and when she 
reached Grey’s Bridge she took it off and 
carried it in her hand. 

Across the road, where it ran close to 
the western shore, dazzling white spray 
was dashing, carrying with it small tufts of 
golden-brown gulf-weed, and more than 
one highly salted slap in the face did 
Marcia get from the excited Atlantic 
as she hurried past the bad bits. Under 
the lee-shore of Ireland Island she 
stopped by the cedar-fringed roadside and 
deliberately “‘ refitted,” amused more than 
annoyed by the buffeting she had received. 
The wind had got into her head, and 
seemed to intoxicate her. The mental 
reaction after the lonely night, combined 
with the delight of a bright cold day 
coming after a spell of enervating south 
wind produced in hera feeling of buoyancy 
and physical well-being that set her laugh- 
ing as she fought her way northward. She 
even sang aloud as she went along, 
knowing that the blustering wind would 
beat the music back towards Boaz in little 
shreds of sound, conveying nothing 
articulate to the chance wayfarer behind 
her. Presently she met a lieutenant of 
Marines whom she scarcely knew; but 
she nodded and smiled to him for all that, 
as if he were an old friend, and he laughed 
outright as he ran before the wind, with his 
two dogs at his heels, and his hand 
clutching his cap 

She had bought her meat, and was her- 
self scudding home before the wind by 
the time five bells went at the naval 


hospital. Outside the gate of the bungalow 
she met Captain Barnard, who commanded 
the Boaz detachment of the 250th Regiment. 
““Why weren’t you at the ball last 
night ?” he shouted, against the wind. 
** How on earth did you get back to this 
she retorted. 


side ?” 
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“Sailed over this morning at seven 
o'clock.” 

“What fun it must have been!” cried 
Marcia regretfully. ‘I would give any- 
thing for a sail this minute.” Her hazel 
eyes shone as she spoke; the little curls 
of her bright hair frisked about her fore- 
head and ears, and the soft pink of her 
cheeks glowed again. 

Barnard was fairly dazzled. 

“Why not?” he said. ‘The Surprise 
is here in the Camber, and you are as 
good a hand in a boat as Sebright. He 
has got to go up to the casemates on duty 
at eleven, or he would come too.” 

““Who’s afraid?” cried Marcia gaily, 
handing over her basket to Melorina, 
lurking on the other side of the gate, 
and the two young people turned about 
and made for the camber, where the little 
yacht lay. 

“It’s a case of coming up to breathe 
every two or three minutes, you know,” 
explained Barnard. ‘‘You’re sure you 
don’t mind ?” 

Joyfully Marcia spurned the idea of 
minding any hardship. In her condition 
of intense physical exaltation she did not 
see that she was going to do something 
rather reckless — something not quite 
“* expedient,” as her old governess used to 
say—in going out sailing alone with 
Captain Barnard, of whose capacity as a 
navigator in these reef-strewn waters she 
knew very little. He was a very nice 
fellow—Tom, who was usually prejudiced 
against soldiers, had said so—and he had 
been untiringly kind and helpful to Rosy 
and herself since the fleet’s going had left 
them without male support of any kind. 
Moreover, he wasa great ally of Mr.Warren’s, 
and they had sometimes talked together 
confidentially about the muscular matting- 
man, for whom Barnard—not a _ very 
robust man—had a profound feeling of 
admiration, quite unlike the sentiment of 
remorseful protection which actuated 
Marcia in her dealings with him. If 
Marcia gave her sister-in-law a thought at 
this moment, it was only that if Rosy had 
not been unreasonable she would not 
have been exposed to this particular 
temptation. Now she was going to enjoy 
herself, cost what it might. Boat-sailing 
was her passion, and she had not been out 
once since the J/randa sailed. 


CHAPTER V. 
When Rosy got back from Hamilton at 


about two o’clock, a little sleepy and a 
little cross, she was surprised that Marcia 
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did not meet her at the Ireland Pier. The 
walk out to Boaz seemed longer than 
usual, and yet it irritated her to be swept 
along by the wind quicker than she was 
prepared to go. 

“Where is Miss Stracey?” she asked 
of Cassandra, chatting at the back door 
with half a dozen of her dusky friends. 

“Land sakes, Mis’ Stracey, I dunno. I 
hear her talking to the Captain what’s 
down to the mess-house something about 
sailing, but that’s nigh on three hours ago. 
She warn’t in to lunch. / dunno what’s 
got her.” 

Then Mrs. Stracey perceived that Captain 
Barnard’s smooth- faced subaltern was 
hurrying towards her across what Marcia 
called the ‘‘ common,” as though he had 
something to say. But when he reached 
her he found it hard to begin. 

“Miss Stracey went out in the Surprise 
at about eleven,” he said at length, “and 
I’ve just had a message from the Captain 
in Charge to say there’s been an accident.” 

Rosy paled. ‘‘ What made her do such 
a mad thing?” she asked querulously ; 
“‘and why didn’t the Captain in Charge 
tell me? I have only just come down 
from the Cut. What has happened ?” 

‘They seem to have got foul of the 
Stags,” explained young Sebright hurriedly. 
“They were both saved by the bread- 
boat, but Captain Barnard is in a very bad 
way I’m afraid. If you will let me, I will 
call for you in a few minutes, and take you 
up to the Terrace in my dog-cart. They 
are both at Dr. Farrell’s. They say Miss 
Stracey is not hurt.” And before Rosy 
could turn out a fresh batch of questions 
Sebright was off at a run to the mess- 
house. 

“ee I 


” 


, 


wish Marcia were here,’ 


Rosy 
found herself thinking illogically as she 


sat silently beside 
dog-cart, 
illnesses.” 

Young Sebright was ten minutes too 
late to see his captain alive. The waves 
and the sharp coral rocks between them 
had ground the life out of him before he 
was picked up. His desperate efforts to 
help Marcia had prevented him from 
helping himself, when a slight reserve of 
wind or muscular strength might have 
saved him. 

And Marcia? Marcia, bruised and 
exhausted, was lying in the next room 
trying to hope that there was no specially 
sinister meaning in the deep silence which 
had taken the place of the whispering 
and bustle on the other side of the door. 
“‘ Rosy,” she whispered, when her sister- 


Mr. Sebright in the 
“I do so hate accidents and 
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in-law entered the room. he’s 
not—not i 

“I’m afraid so,” faltered Rosy, 
frightened by Marcia’s look of anxious 
misery, and holding on to the door-handle 
as though she dared not remain in the 
room with so much wretchedness. 

** Don’t go away, Rosy,” pleaded poor 
Marcia, “‘I’m so miserable. It was all 
my fault ; I almost asked him to take me 
out. He kept on saying ‘Keep her 
away,’ and I did, though I knew the Stags 
were not far off on our lee-bow at the 
time. That stupid right wrist of mine 
was aching so that I could hardly bear it, 
and when there was a sudden squall and 
he called out ‘ Luff!’ something seemed 
to give in my arm, and I couldn’t put 
the helm hard down to save my life. 
Then we were taken right on the rocks.” 
She shuddered, and stopped for a few 
moments. ‘He tried to help me, poor 
fellow, when I was washed away from the 
boat, but I got back again somehow by 
myself, and hung on till the bread-boat 
people saved us. Rosy, you know he was 
engaged to be married ?’ 

Rosy nodded. 

“I am a murderess,” said Marcia heavily, 
‘‘a murderess and a thief too, for I have 
stolen his life from the girl to whom it 
should have belonged, and just for fun,” 
she added bitterly; ‘‘ just because | wanted 
to go out sailing for an hour or two ona 
windy day.” 


“* Rosy, 


CHAPTER VI. 
When nearly a fortnight had gone by and 
Marcia still shrank from seeing people, 
Rosy, who for once in her life had been 
practising patience and forbearance, began 
to lose her somewhat uncertain hold on 
these very desirable virtues. Boaz was a 
dull little place at the best of times, but 
with Marcia moping, and every casual 
acquaintance she met on the high road 
asking stupid questions about that un- 
fortunate escapade of her sister-in-law’s, it 
had become pretty nearly unendurable. 
One day, when both Cassandra and 
Melorina were absent without leave, old 
Mrs. Higgs, whose husband was something 
in the Dockyard, came blundering in upon 
the Straceys through the drawing-room 
window unannounced, and said several 
very disagreeable things about “the young 
ladies of the present day.” In her time 
they had never dreamt of going out uli- 
chaperoned with young men—let alone 
engaged ones. And was it true that Miss 
Stracey had been the one to suggest gomg 
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out fora sail ? 
’ardly believe it. 

Rosy, as red as a poppy, was beginning 
to reprove the old lady for listening to 
foolish gossip, but Marcia stopped her. 

“It is guzfe true,’ she said sadly. “I 
suppose Melorina told you. But I don’t 
think it is very kind of you to repeat it. 
Don’t you think I am punished enough 
already?” she asked, looking anxiously 
into the old lady’s unsympathetic face. 

‘You should think of that pore young 
lady in England,” was Mrs. Higgs’ uncom- 
promising rejoinder—as if Marcia didn’t 
think of her night and day—as she rose to 
depart. 

Dr. Farrell, on his way back from 
Somerset, where he had been visiting one 
of his “amateur” patients (as his wife 
called that numerous class of persons 
whom he attended for love), looked in 
that same afternoon at Mrs. Stracey’s, and 
he was not pleased with what he saw. 
Marcia’s eyes were dim with weeping, and 
Rosy’s still blazed with indignation. 

‘““The moment has arrived when a few 
days at St. George’s will do you both a 
world of good,” said the cheerful doctor, 
as he sipped his second cup of tea. 
“Mrs. Stracey, nursing evidently doesn’t 
agree with you, and Miss Stracey wants 
bracing, I can see. You may fancy the 
air is much the same at one end or the 
other of this coral reef, but you will find 
the difference when you get to the east 
end. Let me see now. The duty-boat 
goes on there from here at three o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon. I’ll come myself, 
and see you safe on board. Eh, what?” 
As nobody raised the smallest objection to 
a change which might be for the better, to 
St. George’s in the next day’s duty-boat 
the Straceys went. 

As the little white steamer made her 
leisurely way along the rockbound coast, 
Marcia, gazing with unseeing eyes into 
the liquid emeralds and sapphires of a 
waveless sea, found herself reviewing for the 
hundredth time the incidents of her winterin 
Bermuda, and coming for the hundredth 
time to the same disheartening conclusion : 
that she had done a terrible deal of harm 
and not one bit of good. Even her quixotic 
project of befriending Mr. Warren had 
failed. It was no thanks to her that he 
had made friends of all the nicest “ acci- 
dentals” now at Bermuda—the residents 
were, of course, his friends by inheritance. 
Indeed it was she who was in his debt 
now, for every two or three days during 
the dreary fortnight following the accident 
big bunches of violets and quantities of 
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beautiful roses had been finding their way 
over to the little house at Boaz, “ For 
Miss Stracey with Mrs. Warren’s compli- 
ments.” And Marcia had never so much 
as seen the invalid Mrs. Warren. She 
thought, with a pang, that very likely some 
would be sent that very day, and be either 
left to die on the hall-table or appropriated 
by Cassandra for her own decoration at 
some festivity or other “over to Somerset.” 

The Straceys were not the only arrivals 
at Mount Erie that afternoon in early 
April. An elderly lady, whose face had 
that peculiar parchment whiteness so often 
seen among Bermudian residents, was 
being lifted out of a carriage by a tall 
strong man as the two young women 
approached the house. Rosy was the first 
to realise that these were Mr. Warren and 
his mother. 

“You knew they were coming!” she 
said, turning sharply upon poor Marcia, 
as innocent of any such knowledge as the 
Pope of Rome himself. 

*““Well, we can’t go back now,” she 
returned, to Marcia’s indignant disclaimer. 
** But, unless you will make that promise 
that you refused before, we must leave to- 
morrow.” 

““Iam to promise not to ‘ encourage’ 
Mr. Warren, isn’t that it?” asked Marcia 
wearily. ‘ Very well—I daresay he will 
get over it, and I don’t want to go back 
to Boaz to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

The morrow came, but with it no tempt- 
ation to Marcia to break her promise. 
Mrs. Warren was seriously ill, and her son 
was constantly with her. Secure and easy 
in her mind, Rosy had gone for a walk 
after tea on her second day at St. George’s, 
leaving Marcia in the hammock on the 
verandah. It was growing dusk and 
chilly, and Marcia was thinking of 
exchanging her hammock for the light 
and shelter of the sitting-room when the 
appearance of a tall figure at the other end 
of the verandah decided her to remain 
perdu fora few moments longer. In this 
laudable design she failed, for Warren, 
who caught sight of her at once, and who 
had made no promises, came straight to 
her side, and Marcia could do no less 
than inquire for his mother and add some 
words of thanks for the last instalment of 
flowers. 

He answered briefly 


that his mother 


was now not absolutely suffering; then, 
lowering his voice, he asked that she 


would give him her attention for a few 
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moments. 
her. 
Marcia hesitated for a few moments, 
not because she was a young woman and 
scented a “ declaration” in such a pre- 
amble, but because she remembered her 
promise; and although she had a very 
nice sense of honour she decided to give 
Mr. Warren the opportunity he sought. 
The fact was that she could not get out of 
her hammock—a rather high one—and 
leave him, without such a display of 


He had something to say to 
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“ Must you do that?” asked poor 
Marcia, wincing, for she knew perfectly 
well to what he referred. Had it not 
become the most painful subject of her 
life ? 

“I think you will forgive me,” Warren 
answered gently. ‘I know people have 
not been very kind in their criticisms. 
They say e 

“IT know what they say,’ 
Marcia hastily. 

“I hope you don’t,” thought Warren. 


’ 


interrupted 


SHE COULD NOT GET OUT OF HER HAMMOCK WITHOUT 
A DISPLAY OF GYMNASTICS. 


gymnastics as she was totally adverse to 
giving. 

“I cannot stay long,” she answered 
coldly. ‘It is getting chilly out here.” 

“And I will not keep you,” returned 
Warren. ‘“ The idea that I can be of use 
to you almost suggests the fable of the 
lion and the mouse, does it not ?” he went 
on, leaning against the verandah railings, 
and looking straight before him at Marcia’s 
delicate profile outlined now against the 
lamplight streaming from the room within; 
“and if I were not morally certain that I 
could help you I should not think of 
touching upon what must be a painful 
subject.” 


Aloud he added, “They say a great 
deal that isn’t true, and in one of the 
English papers that came by yesterday’s 
mail I have found a weapon for their 
confounding.” 
“How?” 
quickly. 
“Barnard told me a couple of months 
ago something about that engagement of 
his. He didn’t care for the girl. More than 
that, he offered to set her free, and now I 
am going to betray poor Barnard’s con- 
fidence, and tell you something that no 
one here besides myself knew. Just before 
he left England to join his regiment out 
here, he had got his death-warrant—signed, 


asked Marcia, looking up 
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but not dated—from Sir Simon Hooper, 


the great lung-doctor. It was when he had 
got home again, after receipting the warrant 
with the customary two-guinea stamp, that 
he offered his fiancée her liberty. But she 
wouldn’t take it. He was rich, and she 
preferred the idea of being his widow to 
that of breaking an engagement which 
was misery to him and not by any means 
a restraint to her. He must have been 
quite right about her, poor chap, for the 
account of her marriage with a far more 
desirable parti is in the Daily 
March 17! The wedding took place on 
the very day of Barnard’s death.” 

It was some minutes 
spoke. 

“Thank God,” she said at length, “I 
have neither taken nor yet ruined: any- 
one’s life after all. But I might have 
done both. Did_yow think I was so very 
wicked ?” 

“Never,” answered Warren firmly. 
** Much as I regretted poor Barnard, it 
never occurred to me to blame anybody 
but him. It was madness to take you out 
on such a day and with his slight know- 
ledge of the coast; and to anyone dis- 
cussing the matter in my hearing I have 
always said so.” 

“You have been a good friend to me,” 
said Marcia humbly, and with an appeal- 
ing fhrill in her voice that went straight to 
the big heart of the matting-man, touching 
it far more than all the signs of friendly 
patronage and protestations of equality 
which Marcia had been pleased to accord 
him in happier days. 


before Marcia 


Graphic of 
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‘IT would do a great deal more than 
that for you,” he answered simply. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Rosy was quite equal to the task of pub- 
lishing, single-mouthed, the facts just 
recorded. She could not rest quiet at 
St. George’s, but flitted hither and thither 
through the length and breadth of the 
islands till she had left no gossip unin- 
formed. Marcia, of course, did not ac- 
company Mrs. Stracey on these expeditions, 
but remained behind at Mount Erie, and 
if she saw Philip Warren and talked to 
him every day, she was doing no harm, 
since the embargo laid upon him was once 
and for all removed. She liked the sturdy 
independence of his character, and the 
patient tenderness he showed to his poor 
querulous mother. She more than toler- 
ated his half-tyrannical protectiveness 
where she herself was concerned, and 
realised with easy resignation that from being 
his champion she had become his liege lady, 
and from his apologist his constant ally. 
When Mrs. Warren died a few weeks 
later, Marcia’s regret and sympathy were 
sincere. -On the other hand, Rosy, who 
had been much and fruitlessly distressed 
by the inevitable result of her own tactics, 
talked cheerfully of the event as a pro- 
vidential severance of the ore tie which 
had been binding Warren to Bermuda. 
When he had sold his business, and 
returned—with Marcia—to England and 
the English Bar, Rosy withdrew the last 
half-pound of her unavailing opposition. 
Before long she will be proud of him. 


ay Fs*) 
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CURIOUS treatise appeared in the 
year 1718, written by Henrion, the 


A 


celebrated French savant, in which he 
gravely informs us that Adam was 123 feet 
9 inches in height, and that Eve measured 
He goes on to inform 


118 feet 9 inches. 
us that since the 
period when Adam 
delved and Evespan 
the stature of man 
has steadily de- 
creased. Abraham, 
he tells us, was only 
z0 feet high, and 
Moses but 13 feet; 
while the mighty 
Goliath, if we 
take the cubit at 
21 inches, stood 
exactly 11 feet 
11 inches, according 
to the Biblical 
measurements. 

The finding of 
gigantic skeletons, 
supposed to be 
human remains, 
buried deep in the 
earth, gave rise to 
the belief that there 
were at some period 
of the world’s 
history giants and 
giantesses 100 feet 
high ; but Sir Hans 
Sloane and Georges 
Cuvier effectually 
dispelled the 
notion, and demon- 
strated beyond all 
doubt that these bones were the mortal 
remains of mammoths and mastodons, 
and that the so-called ‘giants’ teeth” 
had originally ornamented the mouths of 
colossal whales. 

The earnest seeker after truth must 
therefore considerably modify his notions 
as to the true height of the men who were 
giants in those days, and regretfully accept 


FAMOUS 


DANIEL, OLIVER CROMWELL’S PORTER. 


GIANTS. 


GORDON SMYTHIES. 


the latest opinion that there is no well- 
authenticated case of any human being 
attaining to a _ greater height than 
10 feet. 

The celebrated giants of the last three 
hundred years have in no case reached the 
10-feet limit, the 
majority being only 
something over 
7 feet. 

Together with 
illusions as to the 
great height at- 
tained by giants, 
other -fond ideas 
have also to go by 
the board. Giants 
are not, as a rule, 
remarkable for great 
strength, nor for 
abnormal appetites ; 
they have anything 
but bloodthirsty dis- 
positions, but are, 
on the contrary, 
gentle, mild, and 
given to  melan- 
choly. The burthen 
of their greatness 
seemsan intolerable 
weight, not to be 
cheerfully borne, 
which they shuffle 
off at an early age, 
most of them dying 
while still in the 
prime of life. 

Our Illustrations 
cover a period of 
more than two 
hundred years, and give the counterfeit 
presentment of most of the famous giants 
who have appeared since the early days of 
the seventeenth century. 

Daniel, Oliver Cromwell’s porter, comes 
first in point of time. He is described as 
a man “ of gigantic proportions,” though 
his exact measurements are not given. 
The same authority informs us that he 
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was “‘eminent for his sanctity, and for 
prophesying many memorable events, 
particularly the Fire of London.” Another 
giant who flourished in the early part of 





MAXIMILIAN CHRISTOPHER MULLER. 


the seventeenth century was Walter 
Parsons, who was gate-porter to two 
Kings, James I. and Charles II. Parsons 
stood 7 feet 6 inches in his stockings, 
possessed remarkable muscular power, and 
was of a merry disposition. He loved 
practical jokes as a medium for the display 
of his great strength, a favourite pastime 
being the sudden snatching up of two of 
the most stalwart of the soldiers on guard 
at the Palace. Carrying one under each 
arm he would run round the courtyard 
with his indignant burthens, who were 
perfectly powerless in that iron grip. 
Maximilian Christopher Muller, whose 
portrait we give, was a native of Leipsic, 
and was exhibited at the Blue Posts, 
Charing Cross, in the year 1732. He was 
8 feet in height, well proportioned, and, 
unlike most modern giants, possessed of 
remarkable strength. Before his arrival 
in England he had made a tour of Europe, 
and had been presented to most of the 
leading potentates. He was a great 


favourite at the Court of Louis XIV. of 
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France, who presented him with a silver 
mace and a richly jewelled scimitar. 
Our Illustration presents him as he ap- 
peared at his receptions in London, which 
were always crowded by the é//e of fashion. 
Muller’s characteristic figure, with its 
abnormally large head, was immortalised 
by the pencil of Hogarth. Muller lived 
to a comparatively old age, dying in 1734, 
at the age of sixty. 

It has always been a favourite method 
with showmen to exhibit a giant and a 
dwarf on the same platform. From an old 
print, published in 1771, we give the por- 
traits of those “‘ two remarkable persons,” 
Mr. Bamfield, the ‘Staffordshire giant,” 
and Mr. Coan, the ‘Norfolk dwarf.” 
Bamfield measured just an inch over 7 feet, 
while Coan was 3 feet high. Both the 
giant and the dwarf took up their abode in 
London, Bamfield residing close to Temple 
Bar and Coan in Chelsea, and, curiously 
enough, both died at the same age— 
namely, thirty-six. 

Cornelius Magrath, the celebrated Irish 
giant, was born in 1737, and at the age 
of sixteen measured 6 feet. He was 
an orphan, brought up by the philosopher 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, who was sus- 
pected of dabbiing in the black art, and a 
ridiculous story obtained credence that the 
great height of Magrath was the result of 
a course of experimental feeding and the 
imbibing of magic potions. This strange 
tale had, doubtless, no better foundation 
in fact than that the good Bishop opined 
that good living and tonics are the best 
means of building up the constitutions of 





MR. BAMFIELD, THE STAFFORDSHIRE GIANT, 
AND MR. COAN, THE NORFOLK DWARF. 


overgrown youths. Be that as it may, 
Magrath steadily increased in length and 
strength, and at the age of nineteen 
measured 7 feet 8inches. Our Illustration, 
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from a print of the period, represents him 
side by side with a German drum-major. 
The skeleton of “the great Irish Giant” is 


CORNELIUS MAGRATH. 


preserved in the Museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Two other celebrated Irish giants, 
Charles and Patrick O’Brien, flourished in 
the eighteenth century. 

Charles, whose surname was really 
Byrne, measured 8 feet 2 inches, and died 


WILLIAM BRADLEY. 


in Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, in 


His 


by excessive 


1783, aged twenty-two. 
precipitated 


death was 
drinking, to 


7!7 


which he was always addicted, but more 
particularly after the loss of all his 
property, saved from the profits of exhibit- 
ing himself, which he had simply vested in 
a bank-note for £700. On going to bed 
one night O’Brien hid the precious note 
in the fireplace. A servant-girl, unaware 
of the fact, lit the fire, and the note was 
destroyed. 

O’Brien had a morbid dread lest after 
his death his body should be seized on by 
the chirurgical fraternity and dissected, so 
in his will he directs that his remains shall 


PATRICK O'BRIEN. 


be thrown into the sea. A paper of the 
period gives a detailed account of his 
burial at sea, off the coast of Margate, but 
it was afterwards asserted in The Public 
Ledger that Dr. William Hunter had 
purchased the body of the celebrated giant, 
whose skeleton was subsequently added 
to the other wonders of the Hunterian 
Collection to be seen in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

The other Irish giant, Patrick O’Brien, 
whose portrait we give, was born about 
1760, at Kinsale. His real name was 
Cotter, and he measured 8 feet 7 inches, 
though the advertisements of the time give 
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his height as 9 feet, and claim for him a 
descent from King Brian Boru. Though 
much taller than Charles: O’Brien (to 


JAMES TOLLER, THE HUNTINGDON GIANT, 
AND SIMON PAAP, THE DWARF 


whom he was in no way related), Patrick 
lacked the latter’s strength and physique, 
though he lived to be more than twice as 
old as the smaller giant, dying at the age 
of forty-seven. 


It is said that from Yorkshire and 
Lancashire come the tallest men and 
women as far as England is concerned. 

William Bradley was a native of the 
former county, and was born in the East 
Riding in the year 1792, according to a 
description of him published with an old 
print, which we reproduce. Bradley was 
a teetotaler, having never tasted wine, 
beer, or spirits. At the age of nineteen 
he measured 7 feet 8 inches, and was 
remarkable for the great size of his hands 
and feet. At the age of eleven he weighed 
11 stones, while at nineteen he turned the 
scale at 27 stones. His shoe was 15 inches 
long and 54 inches wide, and his stockings 
3 feet 9 inches in length. Like so many 
other giants, Bradley died young, and was 
buried in his nativetown, Market Weighton, 
but the skeleton of his gigantic right hand 
may be seen at the College of Surgeons. 
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James Toller, the Huntingdon giant whose 
portrait, together with that of Simon Paap, 
the dwarf, we present to our readers, was 
born in 1795 at St. Neots, Huntingdon- 
shire. At the age of seventeen he measured 
8 feet; and at his death, which took place 
in 1819, he had reached the great height of 
8 feet 6inches. His father and mother 
were of the ordinary altitude, but he had a 
sister who at the age of sixteen stood fully 
6 feet. Simon Paap, the dwarf, measured 
only 28 inches, and at the age of twenty-six 
weighed only 27 lb. His head was out of 
all proportion to his diminutive body, but 
he was very intelligent, speaking several 
languages fluently. Both he and Toller 
drew. all London when they were exhibited 
early in the present century. 

Two foreign giants, Louis Franz, a 
Frenchman, ‘and Joachim E leicegui, a 
Spaniard, became for a period the lions of 
the day. Louis Franz, better known as 
**Monsieur Louis,” was exhibited in New 
Bond Street, and stood 7 feet 6 inches in 
his stockings ; while the Spaniard, who 
called himself “the Spanish Goliath,” 
measured 7 feet 10 inches. He was 
appointed drum-major to one of the 
French regiments, and made a _ grand 
show with his baton of office, a heavily 
headed long cane, profusely ornamented 
and gilded, which he twirled and twisted 
in time to the martial music as the regi- 
ment marched through the streets of the 
gay city. He came to London in 1846 and 
was exhibited in the Cosmorama Rooms, 


LOUIS FRANZ, A FRENCH GIANT. 
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Regent Street, with great éclat and prestige, 
“having been honoured with munificent 
tokens of approbation from his Majesty 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, her 
Majesty the Queen of Portugal, and her 
Majesty the Queen of Spain.” The great 
Spaniard was, however, eclipsed by the 
celebrated Norfolk giant, Robert Hales, a 
native of the little village of West Somerton, 
near Great Yarmouth. He was one of a 
family of giants, his father measuring 6 feet 
6 inches and his mother 6 feet. He had 
five sisters considerably over 6 feet and 
four brothers nearly as tall as their father, 


JOACHIM ELEICEGUI, A SPANISH GIANT. 


JOSEPH DRASAL, TYROLESE GIANT, 
AND ‘‘ COLONEL” ULPTS, TYROLESE DWARF. 


but Robert overtopped them all, measuring 
nearly 8 feet, and possessing a strongly 
knit frame in perfect proportion. He 
measured 62 inches round the chest, and 
21 inches round the calf of the leg. It 
took 7 yards of broad cloth to make him a 
suit of clothes. At the age of thirteen he 
entered the Royal Navy, and served on 
board H.M.S. Ranger under Captain Wells 
during a period of three years. 

Mr. Hales and his sister were for a 
time exhibited together, and a handbill, 
lapsing, like Silas Wegg, into poetry, thus 
describes them— 

Miss Hales and her brother are here to be seen; 
Oh, come, let us visit the sweet, lovely queen! 
Behold she is handsome—in manners polite— 


Both she and her brother near eight feet in 
height. . ROBERT HALES, THE NORFOLK GIANT. 
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The enterprising Barnum took Hales to 
America in 1848, whence he returned and 
set up as mine host of the Craven Head 
Tavern, Drury Lane. Here he dispensed 


COLONEL CHANG, OF PEKIN, 


stout and bitter to an admiring crowd, 
who gaped in wonder at his gigantic pro- 
portions, and examined with awe the 


massive gold watch and chain which the. 


royal hands of Queen Victoria had 
bestowed upon him. 

Hales failed, however, to make the 
Craven Head Tavern pay, and returned 
once more to the show business. While 
making a tour in a caravan he caught a 
severe cold which, settling on the lungs, 
carried him off at the early age of forty- 
three. 

Some few years back, when George 
Leybourne, styled ‘“‘ The Lion Comique,” 
was singing ‘‘ Up in a Balloon, Boys,” and 
“The Great” Macdermott was causing 
rapturous enthusiasm by his rendering of 
a song whose refrain asserted that “‘ We 
don’t want to fight, but by Jingo’ if we 
do,” a very remarkable giant, Joseph 
Drasal, was also on view at the leading 
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music-halls. He was a native of Holle- 
schau, in the Tyrol, and was accompanied 
by a dwarf who described himself as 
Colonel Ulpts, the Tyrolese Midget, 
aged twenty-two years, and thirty-four 
inches high.” 

Herr Joseph Drasal, the giant, measured 
8 feet 4 inches, and was, it was said, a landed 
proprietor and town councillor of his 
native place. He spoke several languages 
fluently, while his hands were so enormous 
that a two-shilling piece could easily be 
passed through his signet-ring. 

Another foreign giant, who held recep- 
tions in London, accompanied by a won- 
derful dwarf, General Tiny- Mite, was 
Colonel Chang, of Pekin, who at the age 
of thirty-five measured 8 feet 6 inches, 
and weighed 500 pounds, or over thirty- 
five stone, while his little partner measured 
only 19 inches, and weighed four pounds 
and three quarters. Chang was remark- 
ably handsome, and presented an imposing 
appearance in his richly - embroidered 
white satin garments. He was a man 
of culture and considerable refinement, 
speaking, besides his native tongue, 
Japanese, English, Spanish, German, and 
French. In spite of his gigantic propor- 
tions, there was considerable grace about 
his movements, while a certain air of dis- 
tinction added greatly to his almost regal 
presence. Like most giants of modern 
times, he died comparatively young, passing 
away at Bournemouth in 1893 at the age of 
forty-eight. 

A celebrated Scotch giant named 
Randall was exhibited with his wife, a 
lady of lofty stature, and their appearance 
created a sensation in America and 
Europe. Randall and his wife wore 


MR. AND MRS. RANDALL. 


Highland costume, as represented in a 


print which we reproduce. Randall 
measured 7 feet 6 inches, and was well 
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proportioned ; while his wife, who claimed 
descent from Sir William Wallace, is 
described in a French biographical sketch 
as “‘la plus grande géante du monde.” 





MARRIAGE OF CAPTAIN’ BATES, THE 
KENTUCKY GIANT, AND MISS ANNA 
SWAN, THE NOVA SCOTIA GIANTESS, AT 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 1871. 


A remarkable marriage took place in the 
summer of the year 1871, when Captain 
Bates, “‘the Kentucky giant,” espoused 
Miss Anna H. Swan, “the Nova Scotia 
giantess.” Captain Bates measured 8 feet, 
while his fair bride stood nearly 7 feet 
11 inches in her satin shoes. 

The gallant bridegroom had won his 
spurs in the American Civil War, in which 
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he had greatly distinguished himself, being 
wounded several times in various engage- 
ments. Both he and his bride had been 
exhibited in London in the years 1869 and 
1870, and it was during this period that 
an affection sprang up between the two 
which culminated in the marriage at St. 
Martin’s Church of which we give an 
Illustration. 

Captain Bates was one of a family of 
giants, but Miss Swan’s parents were, if 
anything, below the usual stature. 

It was not likely that Barnum, the prince 
of showmen, would miss the chance of 





CATHERINE BOEBNER, A SWISS GIANTESS. 


exhibiting a young lady who at eleven 
years of age measured 6 feet, and like 
another giantess of later times, was “ still 
growing.” Hence we find her astonishing 
all New York till the burning down of 
Barnum’s establishment, and the narrow 
escape of the fair Nova Scotian, put an 
end for a time to Miss Swan’s receptions, 

Possessed of considerable attractions 
and some histrionic ability, we find Miss 
Swan, soon after the disastrous fire, draw- 
ing large audiences to a New York theatre 
to witness her impersonation of Lady 
Macbeth, but she soon returned to the 
show business, and made a grand tour in 
America, subsequently visiting the prin- 
cipal cities of the Old World. 

Amanab, a Greek giant, whose portrait 
we give, though much shorter than Captain 
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** THE ASTONISHING FRENCH GIANTESS.” 










Bates, measuring only 7 feet 9 inches, was 
a splendid specimen of humanity, possess- 
ing a well-knit frame in perfect proportion 
and a chest measurement of 53 inches. 

. Place aux dames! We have hitherto, 

with two exceptions, made mention only 

of famous male giants, reserving to the last 

a little portrait gallery of three celebrated 


























having regard to the amount of space at 
disposal, must necessarily be brief. 

Some years ago there was exhibited in 
Piccadilly a young Swiss lady named 
Catherine Boebner. Atthe age of twenty- 
three she measured 6 feet 5 inches, and 
came to this country after a tour in Europe, 
during which she was presented at the 
Courts of Russia and Germany, creating 
quite a sensation by her beauty, which was 
greatly enhanced by the picturesque cos- 
tume in which she appeared. Another 
lady, described as ‘‘The Astonishing 
French Giantess,” was exhibited in St. 
James’s Street about the year 1825. We 
give the portrait of “The Beautiful 
Frenchwoman,” who was 6 feet 4 inches 
in height, depicted in the evening 
dress of the period, while gazing at 
her in mute amazement stand two 
somewhat diminutive specimens of the 
buck and the belle of the day. About 
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giantesses, whose biographical notices, - 


fourteen years ago a very remarkable 
spectacular performance, called ‘‘ Babil 
and Bijou,” drew enormous audiences to 
the old Alhambra, in Leicester Square, then 
under the management of “the People’s 
Caterer,” the late William Holland. 
Maas, the celebrated singer, made his 
reputation in the piece, but the chief 
attraction was the Amazon Queen, im- 
personated by a young German girl called 
Marian, whose gigantic proportions put all 
former tall ladies completely in the shade. 
She measured 8 feet 2 inches, and pre- 
sented a gorgeous appearance as she strode 
on to the stage with the limelight shining 
upon her comely face and well-proportioned 
limbs. 

We reproduce her portrait, taken with 
“The People’s Caterer” standing by her 
side. 

After ‘‘ Babil and Bijou” had run its 
course, Marian returned to Germany, where 
she died at the early age of seventeen. 





FRAULEIN MARIAN AS THE AMAZON QUEEN, IN 
‘“*BABIL AND BIJOU,” WITH HER MANAGER, 
MR. WILLIAM HOLLAND. | 





By E. GERARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


RS. BOLLINGTON burst into her 

husband’s study one frosty De- 

cember afternoon with a particularly bright 

smile on her winsome face,-and in her 

hand a newspaper, which she brandished 
aloft like a victorious pennon. 

‘Dearest Bolly,” she cried, almost 
before she had had time to close the door 
behind her, “ only think, there has been 
such a lovely railway accident on the 
North-Western line—the evening papers 
are full of it.” 

Professor Bollington, the celebrated 
surgeon, looked up from the perusal of a 
bundle of accounts on which he had been 
engaged, and there was an amused twinkle 
in his eye as he said— 

“Well, you bloodthirsty little woman, 
what is all this indecent excitement about ? 
And why should you so particularly rejoice 
because, perhaps, half-a-dozen poor fellows 
have contrived to get smashed up in the 
train ?” 

“Half a dozen!” retorted Mrs. Bol- 
lington, with a world of scorn in her 
clear ringing voice. ‘‘ Why, didn’t I tell 
you that it was a real good first-class 
accident—A 1, and no mistake about it. 
There are fifteen people killed, and the 
latest telegram says that they are still 
searching for corpses under the wreck of 
the train.” 

‘Well, as I don’t happen to be an 
undertaker, I shall reap no advantage from 
that circumstance, however many bodies 
may be brought to light.” 

“Nonsense, Bolly; you are only pre- 
tending not to understand on purpose to 
tease me. Of course there are wounded 
people also. There will be a whole 


harvest to be reaped of mangled limbs and 
fractured skulls, and it will go hard indeed 
if some of these do not come into our 
pocket. Why, there will be heaps and 
heaps of people clamouring to have their 
legs and arms taken off. Just listen to 
what the paper says.” 

And perching herself on the arm of her 
husband’s chair in an attitude suggestive 
of a graceful kitten, Selina Bollington 
launched forth into an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the wholesale catastrophe, which, 
as narrated in the words of an eye-witness, 
must indeed have furnished a ghastly 
spectacle. The accident in question was 
the collision of a luggage with an express 
train, which, going at full speed, bore 
down upon the former with such violence 
as to reduce to splinters four or five 
wagons before encountering any per- 
ceptible resistance, when, glancing sharply 
off the rails, it had shot over the parapet 
of a low stone dyke, and, like a fiery 
monster taking a header into space, had 
crashed down into the shadows below and 
been swallowed up in darkness. A pitch- 
dark night had, of course, increased the 
horror of the situation tenfold, and at first 
the precise locality of the catastrophe 
could only be guessed at by the groans 
and shrieks of the wounded, which, waking 
ghastly echoes among the surrounding 
hills, could scarcely be recognised as 
human voices ; yet was the horror scarcely 
diminished when the first faint streaks of a 
tardy winter dawn illumined a scene more 
resembling the grim poetry of a battlefield 
than anything as prosaic as a,mere railway 
accident. The train had fallen down an in- 
cline of some forty feet, and the broken and 
shattered carriages lay piled up upon each 
other in the weird disarray of a box of 
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children’s bricks emptied pell-mell on the 
floor. Large crimson patches flecked the 
surface of the snow-covered field, and 
already the black, ghostly forms of some 
large birds of prey might be descried 
circling overhead, as though meditating a 
sudden descent on this welcome scene 
of carnage. The bodies withdrawn from 


** DEAREST BOLLY, ONLY 


SUCH A LOVELY RAILWAY 


the wreck were occasionally found to have 
assumed the strangest and most fantastic 
positions. Here a mother was clasping 
an infant upside down in her rigidly locked 


arms, while close alongside the corpse of 


an old gentleman had got curiously mixed 
up with the contents of a box of millinery. 

About fifty wounded persons had already 
been rescued from the carriages, but there 
was reason to believe that many more were 
still buried under that part of the wrack 
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which the workmen had not yet succeeded 
in reaching. 

“Ts it not glorious!” said Selina, when 
she had finished reading down to the very 
last line of description. ‘‘ Quite equal to 
anything we read of in America. Just in 
time for my birthday, too.” 

Professor Bollington was regarding his 


rHINK, THERE HAS BEEN 


ACCIDENT !”’ 


wife with a curious expression of wonder- 
ing amusement, perhaps also tinged with 
something else of which he himself was 
scarcely aware. Some people are wont to 
experience the same sort of epicurean 
enjoyment when they hear the most ribald 
oaths and curses lisped out by the rosy 
lips of infants to whom obviously the 
import of these words must be as obscure 
as Greek or Hebrew, or when they behold 
a guileless white dove staggering drunkenly 
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beneath the influence of corn soaked in 
brandy. Grim and unapproachable to- 
wards the outside world, and well known 
for his cold-blooded composure in the 
dissecting - room, Richard Bollington 
adored his childlike wax-doll little wife, 
although, or perhaps because, they were 
about as congruously mated as w ould be an 
eagle setting up house with a canary-bird. 
Selina was the darling of his heart, his 
toy, his treasure, on whom he delighted 
to shower the richest and most valuable 
gifts, always accepted by her with the 
sweet simplicity of a child who takes it for 
granted that all good and beautiful things 
have been expressly created for its enjoy- 
ment. 

Time has been, indeed—ah, well, that 
was an old story, and all but forgotten 
now—when Richard Bollington had had 
other ideals and aspirations, and had 
dreamt of another sort of happiness by 
the side of another woman. He had 
pictured to himself a life spent together 
with a kindred spirit, a robust intellect 
capable of appreciating his thoughts and 
sharing his labours; a woman who would 


be at once his guiding beacon across the 
troubled waters of life, and the haven of 
security wherein to find rest from the rubs 
and anxieties of his profession. 


He had 
thought to meet with his ideal in the 
person of Helen Crawford, and for one 
short blissful year he had worshipped her 
with all the strength of a man’s best and 
most unselfish passion. He remembered 
even now at passing moments—like the 
memory of an old, old dream—how 
her brown eyes had been wont to catch 
fire from his own, when with glowing 
enthusiasm he had explained to her the 
vast possibilities opened out by some 
new scientific discovery, or how they had 
melted with softest pity on listening to 
the account of some terrible operation at 
the hospital. They had been engaged, 
and were only waiting to be married until 
Richard should have obtained the situation 
of assistant-surgeon to one of the great 
London professors. Then had come the 
quarrel which had resulted in a rupture 
for life, because each of them had been 
too proud to speak the one word that 
alone was needed in order to bring them 
together again. No matter now what the 
quarrel had been about. It was one of 
those senseless misunderstandings which 
sometimes spring up between the most 
devoted lovers, with the spontaneity and 
apparent harmlessness of an April shower, 
but destined to assume the dimensions of 
a life-blasting hurricane. They had differed 
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upon a mere question of opinion regarding 
the conduct of some third person, who, in 
fact, happened to be profoundly indifferent 
to both. Neither would make the first 
step towards reconciliation, and they parted 
that day for the first time since their 
betrothal without any mutual kiss having 
been exchanged. 

“She is cold as marble,” said Richard 
to himself, as he walked away from his 
sweetheart’s door in a state of consider- 
able irritation ; ‘no girl of feeling would 
have let me go without kissing to make it 
up. Why did she not tell me that I was 
a blundering blockhead ? I would have 
understood it all right, and there would 
have been an end of the matter.” 

‘He cannot really love me,” confided 
Helen to her soaked pillow that night; 
“if he did he would have taken me in 
his arms and told me not to be a little 
goose. That is all I was waiting for.” 

It is just these vague intangible quarrels 
which are the most difficult to be repaired. 
A real distinct grievance can be fought 
with real weapons, and must necessarily 
result in some sort of understanding; but 
where nothing is defined, imagination has 
margin to run riot, giving jealousy or hurt 
love free scope to draw the most insidious 
conclusions. When Richard and Helen 
met again by chance after an interval of 
several days, each realised with a sudden 
sinking of the heart how far they had 
drifted apart in that short space of time. 
Both seemed to have tacitly accepted the 
situation as inevitable and irreparable, 
and when subsequently Helen sent back 
her lover’s letters along with a few cold 
parting words, Richard made no attempt 
to recall her decision. He had by that 
time completely succeeded in persuading 
himself that Helen had never really loved 
him, and that she had therefore gladly 
seized on the first flimsy pretext for shaking 
him off. 

This had all taken place some fifteen 
years ago, and for long unable to forget 
the faithless woman who, as he told him- 
self, had thrown him over so callously, 
Richard remained unmarried, until at the 
age of forty-five he had succumbed to the 
rosy-dimpled charms of Selina Whitethorn, 
who, though more than twenty years his 
junior, had been willing enough to unite 
her undowered beauty to the great pro- 
fessor’s fame and fortune. 

The marriage, contrary to the prediction 
of kind friends, had turned out to be an 
undoubted success. Selina had got what 
she wanted—a comfortable home and 
plenty of pretty things to set off her 
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personal beauty. No more cheap print 
frocks henceforth, no more home-trimmed 
hats or imitation furs. She had now a 
carriage at her own disposal, and unlimited 
credit at her milliner’s. And Professor 
Bollington, too, was satisfied with his 
choice. To the hardened bachelor, verging 
on middle age, it was an experience as 
new as it was exhilarating to have this so 
young, so bright, so restless, and so noisy 
being in his quiet rooms. It tickled his 
fancy to hear his dignified surname cur- 
tailed into “ Bolly” by this audacious 
little creature, who produced much the 
same impression as a frisky white kitten, 
which, with graceful and impudent dis- 
regard for things which are mostly 
accounted sacred and venerable, selects 
the fresh grave mounds in a -solemn 
churchyard as scene of its wildest antics 
and gambols. Her foolish prattle delighted 
the stern man of science, and there was 
something particularly piquant and sug- 
gestive about the innocently cold- blooded 
fashion in which she chattered about 
amputated arms and legs as composedly 
as though she were referring to the roses 
and camellias she intended to snip off in 
order to adorn the drawing-room vases 
Nevertheless, although he himself had 
long ceased to invest his profession with 
any pretence of poetry or idealism, there 
were still occasional moments when 
Selina’s fondly indulgent husband deemed 
it necessary to put a slight, a very slight 
check, upon her flighty mode of talking. 
‘“* Pussy!” he said, stroking the fair fluffy 
head that lay just within reach of his hand, 
‘you know that it is not right to talk like 
that. You surely do not mean to say that you 
are glad this dreadful thing has occurred ?’ 
Selina opened her porcelain blue eyes 
rather wide. 


“Of course I am glad, Bolly. Only 
think how dreadful it would be for us if 


people did not manage to get smashed 
up sometimes! ” 

‘But do you never think at all of 
what those poor people are suffering, and 
how terrible must be the grief of all the 
parents, children, husbands, and wives 
who have perhaps lost all they love in this 
train ?” 

““No,” replied Selina candidly, “I 
never think of such things; for what 
would be the good of it all? I shall 
never see them, nor would they be any 
the better for my pity; so why should I 
make myself uncomfortable for nothing ?” 

“Who would have guessed you to be 
such a hard-hearted little creature ?” 
retorted the Professor as he laid hold of 
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one of her soft little hands, which he pro- 
ceeded to examine as curiously as though 
he had expected to find it garnished with 
a set of orthodox ivory claws. 

“* Hard-hearted, Bolly! What on earth 
can you mean? Why, you know quite 
well, on the contrary, how it upsets me to 
see anything painful. Don’t you remem- 
ber how pale I got last year at that large 
dinner-party when that stupid footman of 
ours cut his wrist in opening the cham- 
pagne bottle and covered the tablecloth 
with blood? It quite spoilt my appetite 
for the rest of the evening. Now, what I 
call hard-hearted are those sort of women 
who go about in hospitals and are able to 
bind up horrid gaping wounds and _ nasty 
running*sores without feeling it at all. I 
never could be like that.” 

‘““No, indeed! But such women 
very useful all the same, Pussy.” 

Selina shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“T never set up to be useful—only 
ornamental, ” she said, with an exquisite 
pout; ‘“‘and surely you cannot deny that I 
am that—can you, Bolly ?” 

“She had now unceremoniously laid 
hold of the Professor’s two ears, one in 
each hand, much as though they had been 
the handles of some unwieldy jar which 
she was trying to lift, and forcing his head 
round into the exact position required in 
order to make his eyes meet her own, she 
repeated her query— 

“Am I not ornamental ?” 

It was clearly impossible to remain 
serious in face of such bewitching childish 
simplicity, and as in all such previous 
encounters between husband and wife, 
Professor Bollington once more fell an 
easy and willing victim to those feminine 
charms which can acquire such paradoxical 
and mysterious influence over the most 
robust masculine intellect. How was it 
possible to detect flaws in logic which 
proceeded from such exquisitely curved 
rosy lips? And what man could be cool 
enough critically to speculate upon the 
possible hardness of a little heart that was 
framed in such fair white flesh ? 

So Professor Bollington answered the 
question in the fashion most in accord- 
ance with the instincts of his sex; and 
when Selina, following up her advantage, 
presently remarked, “‘ And pray how should 
ornamental things be treated, Bolly, tell 
me that ?” there was still the same smile 
of rapturous admiration on his hard lined 
face as he replied jestingly— 

‘“* Locked up carefully in a glass case to 
be sure, Pussy, and dusted with a feather- 
brush once a week.” 


are 
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But Selina, despite her flighty manner, 
was singularly tenacious whenever she had 
a particular object in view, so she guided 
back the conversation into the proper 
channel by saying— 

‘“No, Bolly, that is not it at all. Orna- 
mental things should be ornamented.” 

‘*Sounds rather like painting the lily, 
doesn’t it ?” 

** Precisely. 
nowadays that 


lilies 
flat. 


It is the painted 
beat the others 


OF 
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that day that perhaps some time.or other, 
when you made a particularly good stroke 
of business—and my birthday is coming 
in just three weeks—and_ now this railway 
accident. It seemed to have been sent by 
Providence just in the very nick of time.” 

The Professor's face grew longer than 
it had been since the beginning of the 
conversation. 

“It would certainly require to be an 
extraordinarily good stroke of business in 


SHATTERED CARRIAGES LAY PILED UP UPON EACH OTHER. 


Beauty unadorned has quite gone out of 
fashion.” 


“Possibly ; but all the same I fail to 


perceive how this worldly wise axiom 
applies to the point in question.” 

Selina frowned a little impatiently. 

“Dear me, Bolly, how slow you are 
to-day! Don’t you remember the pearl 
necklace we saw in Regent Street last 
week ?” 

“Yes, I remember. But I was in 
hopes that you might have forgotten it, 
Pussy.” 

“I never forget such things as—as 
pearl necklaces,” said Selina truthfully. 
Then she went on to say rapidly, and 
perhaps just a trifle nervously— 

“And you—you know, Bolly, you said 


order to warrant the expense of that neck- 
lace. You see, Pussy,” he went on, pointing 
to the account-books on the table, “this 
last year has been a very heavy one indeed, 
and it is about all I can do to make the 
ends meet. Our trip to Italy, for instance, 
made a terrible hole in the rent-roll.” 

‘But surely that was more than covered 
by the fee you got for trepanning the Duke 
of Toppledown’s eldest son ?” 

‘“*Then there was the new conservatory, 
and all that expensive load of tropical 
flowers.” 

“They came out of old Lady Carroway’s 
cancer of the liver.” 

“The opera-box cost us two hundred 
pounds.” 

“Well, even if it did, that rich Mr. 
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Blackball’s  windpipe and What’s-his- 
Name’s ribs must quite have made up 
the bill.” 

** And your velvet mantle with the blue 
fox trimming, do you remember what that 
cost ?” 

“Oh, nothing very dreadful, I am sure ; 
perhaps two or three amputated legs at 
the very outside.” 

“Four legs and two arms,” 
the Professor gravely. 

Selina looked a little taken aback. 

“But the fur was very fine,” she 
rather deprecatingly. 

“So it was, my dear, and do not fora 
moment imagine that I grudge it. But 
the pearl necklace is a much more expen- 
sive article. Do you know, Pussy, that it 
would take quite a dozen arms and legs to 
cover its price.” . 

Selina gave a pathetic little sigh, and 
there was a suspicious moisture in her eyes 
as she said after a pause— 

“Dear, dear! then I suppose I shall 
have to give it up after all! What a pity 
it is that one never can be perfectly happy 
in this world! The one only thing that I 
had set my heart upon happens to be out 
of my reach.” 

Professor Bollington could never bear 
to see his darling Selina cry, and it re- 
quired all the restraining influence of 
logic and common-sense to prevent him 
from then and there committing what 
he knew to be an act of wanton folly 
by promising to buy the bauble upon 
which she had set her heart. So he 
finally compromised matters by saying— 

“T will tell you what, Pussy. I am 
going to make you a sporting offer. I 
give } you asa present the very best opera- 
tion I perform before your birthday. That 
is to say, that my largest fee shall be 
yours to spend on your birthday present. 
Now, will that do, little woman ?” 

«“] suppose it will have to do,” said 
Selina soberly, as she dried her lovely 
eyes with an exquisitely embroidered little 
cambric handkerchief. 


answered 


said, 


CHAPTER II. 
For the next fortnight Selina’s pearl 
necklace hung in the balance, and _ it 
almost seemed as though a cruel fate had 
resolved to deny to that lovely throat the 
ornaments that so well befitted it. Pro- 
fessor Bollington’s services had, it is true, 
been repeatedly engaged for operations in 
connection with the great railway accident, 
which had been a nine days’ wonder all 
over England; but, as Selina remarked 
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contemptuously, these were mere two- 
penny-halfpenny cases—hospital patients 
mostly, from whom there was little more 
to be reaped save barren honour. No 
Cabinet Minister or foreign Prince had 
had the tact to submit his valuable cranium 
for the process of trepanning ; neither had 
any famous prima donna betrayed an in- 
clination to have her windpipe taken out 
by Professor Bollington’s dissecting knife. 
All the legs he had taken off were of 
hopelessly plebeian caste ; and although 
gallons of blood had been shed by his 
hand, it had ‘been but common red gore, 
wholly lacking in that peculiar blue tint 
which is mostly worth its weight in gold. 

“The railway accident has been a 
swindle after all,” muttered Selina dis- 
contentedly more than once during that 
time when she was feverishly counting the 
days that were still remaining; but, as 
things turned out, her lamentations were 
premature, and it was after all to that great 
wholesale catastrophe that she owed the 
realisation of her heart’s dearest wish. 

In the middle of the night, just three 
days before Selina’s birthday, there was a 
violent ring at the door-bell, and the 
Professor was rudely aroused from his 
slumbers by having a telegram thrust into 
his hand. It ran as follows— 


Urgent case of breast amputation—danger 
of mortification setting in. Expense no 
object; name your terms. Come by first 
train. 


Then followed name and address. The 
name given was Montgomery, and the 
telegram was dated from a small country 
town over the Welsh border. 

Professor Bollington looked at his watch 
and consulted the time-table. There was 
not a minute to be lost. If he rose at 
once he might still catch the early morning 
train from Euston Station. He got out of 
bed and began to dress hastily and noise- 
lessly. But Selina had now stirred in her 
sleep, and with heavy lids half upraised 
was looking at him with drowsy, question- 
ing eyes. ‘The topmost button of her lace- 
trimmed night-gown had got unfastened 
during sleep, and as her husband bent 
down to press a parting kiss on her fore- 
head he caught a glimpse of graceful 
contours, softly curved as the bust of the 
Melos Aphrodite, and gently glowing as 
the petals of a pale blush rose. 

“What is it?” she murmured indis- 
tinctly. 

‘“Go to sleep, Pussy,” he replied, as 
with light, deft fingers he repaired the 
disorder of her toilet. “‘ Go to sleep again 
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and dream of your pearl necklace, for that 
is what I am going to fetch.” 

Her lips relaxed into an entrancing 
smile, and with just one long-drawn, 
blissful sigh, like that of a contented child 
who feels its little heart all too small to 
contain the overflowing measure of its 
happiness, she relapsed into deep, soft, 
luxurious slumber. 

It was midday before Professor Bolling- 
ton reached the small country station 
whence a drive of two hours was to take 
him to his final destination. On the 
platform he was accosted by a tall, dis- 
tinguished gentleman of about forty-five, 
who introduced himself as Mr. Mont- 
gomery, and appeared to be struggling 
against some violent emotion. A correct- 
looking carriage, drawn by two remarkably 
fine horses, was waiting outside, and they 
had scarcely taken their places in the 
vehicle when Mr. Montgomery began his 
account of the case in a short, jerky, 
somewhat incoherent fashion, pausing at 
intervals whenever, as it seemed, he felt 
in danger of his self-control breaking 
down. 

It was in the great railway accident on 
the North-Western line—surely Professor 
Bollington must have heard of it !—that 
the lady had met with the injury that had 
led up to the present painful circumstances. 
Along with two of his children she had 
been returning home from a visit in the 
neighbourhood of London, where they had 
spent the Christmas holidays, when the 
accident had occurred. It had been in 
the middle of the night-time, and she had 
lain down to sleep with the youngest 
child—little Mabel, aged six—in her arms, 
when the violent shock of the collision 
had flung her unexpectedly to the ground. 
She had probably lost consciousness, for 
she remembered nothing more until she 
found herself lying in the open air sur- 
rounded by people with lanterns. By a 
lucky chance the carriage they had occu- 
pied happened to be one of the last in the 
train, and so, as at first sight appeared, 
the three inmates had escaped compara- 
tively cheaply, for beyond the elder girl’s 
dislocated elbow and a few bruises to the 
younger one, there were no other injuries 
to be traced. Perhaps she may have felt 
the pain from the first, but, at all events, 
she said nothing about it. It never was 
her way to talk much about herself, and 
she was wholly taken up in attending 
to the children, so that it was only 
ten days later that she had for the first 
time mentioned a stabbing sensation under 
the left breast. The family doctor was sent 
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for, and then it was discovered that she must 
have been wounded by a blow or knock, 
and that in all probability a little locket 
which she was in the habit of constantly 
wearing round her neck had been violently 
pressed into the flesh at the moment of the 
accident. By this time inflammation had 
already set in to a considerable extent, and 
despite the best medical advice and copious 
application of leeches, it had proved impos- 
sible to subdue the mischief and keep it 
from spreading. Up to yesterday they had 
still entertained hopes that an operation 
might be avoided; but in the last 
consultation, that had taken place on the 
previous evening, the doctors had decided 
that amputation was the only chance of 
saving her life. 

“‘ How old is the patient ?” asked Pro- 
fessor Bollington when Mr. Montgomery 
had finished his story. 

“*A little over thirty, I think,” replied 
the gentleman with slight hesitation. 

This sounded peculiar, for how was any 
one to suppose a man to be unaware of his 
own wife’s precise age? To be sure, Mr. 
Montgomery had not directly said in so 
many plain words that the lady to be 
operated upon was his own wife, but 
surely this conclusion was_ sufficiently 
obvious from all that had gone before ? 
Surprise is, however, an element foreign 
from the constitutional habits of eminent 
physicians, and so it was in the most 
correctly neutral tone of voice that Pro- 
fessor Bollington answered— 

“Not much over thirty, you say? Very 
satisfactory, indeed. At that age there is 
still plenty of resisting force in nature. 
You can make your mind quite easy, my 
dear Sir, that Mrs. Montgomery will sup- 
port the operation without the slightest 
risk to her constitution.’ 

Mr. Montgomery now flushed perceptibly. 

‘“*Excuse me,” he said, in a hurried 
undertone, “‘ but you are labouring under 
a misapprehension. I am a widower. 
‘The—the lady I alluded to is not my wife, 
but the governess of my children.” 

“Ah, your governess!” said the Pro- 
fessor, with cold courtesy. ‘‘ How stupid 
of me to make the mistake. I am sure I 
beg your pardon.” 

Something in the Professor's tone may 
possibly have irritated his companion, for 
he suddenly burst out vehemently, in a 
manner quite at variance with his previous 
nervous timidity. 

““Hang it all! you are on the wrong 
scent again, and I may as well make a 
clean breast of it, since there is nothing to 
be ashamed of. If I said just now that 
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the lady is nm my wife, that is only 
because she herself has willed it so. She 
has been like a mother to my children for 
the last six years, but although I have 
asked her repeatedly to give them a right 
to call her mother, I have always been met 
with a quiet but firm refusal. The last 
time of my asking she told me the reason 
why she never could become my wife. She 
had_a love disappointment in early girl- 
hood, and has never been able to get over 
it—d n the fellow, and worse luck to 
him! But some women are like that, it 
seems.” 

*““Yes, some women are like that,” re- 
peated the Professor, a little absently, and 
then he fell to wondering precisely how 
many months, weeks, or days his adorable 
Selina would require in order to be per- 
fectly consoled should anything happen to 
himself ? 

The rest of the drive was passed in 
silence, each of the two men being ab- 
sorbed in reflections of his own, so that it 
was only at the very last moment, when 
the carriage had drawn up beneath a 
massive stone porch that Professor Bol- 
lington remembered to ask of his com- 
panion— 

*“* What did you say was the lady’s name ? 
I fancy you did not mention it.” 

‘* Her name is Miss Crawford,” returned 
Mr. Montgomery, and then there was no 
time for further questions, for in the next 
moment Professor Bollington found him- 
self inside the entrance-lobby and sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen people. 





CHAPTER III. 


Crawford Crawford Crawford.” 
Professor Bollington repeated the name 
to himself as he walked upstairs, respect- 
fully attended by the two other doctors 
who had been treating the case. He was 
trying hard to feel convinced that Craw- 
ford, after all, was a very common name, 
and that the sudden dread which had 
clutched at his heart in such a perfectly 
preposterous and unprofessional fashion 
had no real foundation at all. Why, had 
he not himself, in the course of his prac- 
tice, come across at least half-a-dozen 
patients who, though bearing the same 
name, were not even distantly related to 
the woman who had once been all in all 
to him? It could be nomore than a mere 
coincidence, and there was really no 
reason for supposing Helen Crawford to 
be in England at this moment. When 
Richard Bollington had last heard of her, 
about eight years ago, she had been living 
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in Italy with a widowed aunt, who intended 


to adopt her. Why, therefore, should she 
have returned to England in order to take 
service with strangers ? 

So plausible did these arguments appear, 
that by the time he had reached the top 
of the staircase and walked down the long 
gallery which ran along the house from 
end to end, the Professor had succeeded 
in perfectly regaining his mental equi- 
librium, and he was again the calm, 
cool-headed surgeon, ready to give his 
undivided attention to the case in point. 

““We have prepared everything for the 
operation in here,” said the elder of the 
two doctors, pausing before the last door 
but one at the end of the gallery. ‘The 
patient is in the next room, but perhaps 
you would just step in here a moment first, 
Professor, in order to make sure that 
everything has been arranged according 
to your wishes.” 

In compliance with this request, Profes- 
sor Bollington turned in at the door. 

There, after havi ing run his eye over the row 
of surgical implements, tested the quality 
of the ‘needles, and having given directions 
as to the exact proportions in which the 
carbolic acid was to be diluted, he 
pronounced himself satisfied with the 
arrangements, and was about to pass on 
into the patient’s room beyond, when the 
second doctor, who had not yet spoken, 
now put in his voice— 

‘Perhaps the Professor would like to 
examine the little ornament with which, 
as we have reason to believe, the injury 
was produced. ‘There seems no doubt 
that it was the action of the sharp-pointed 
centre stone which, being forcibly pressed 
down upon the bosom, has damaged the 
tissues below the nipple and produced 
gangrene.” 

Mechanically Professor Bollington held 
out his hand, and for some minutes stared 
down in silence at a little  silver-gilt 
locket of small intrinsic value, adorned on 
one side with the semblance of a pansy 
flower composed of five flat amethyst 
stones, with a pointed speck of cairngorm 
in the centre to represent the pistil. His 
brows were drawn together in a heavy 
frown as he appeared to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in scientifically analysing the in- 
jurious capabilities of the centre stone. In 
reality, he was living over in memory the 
details of an exquisite May evening some 
fifteen years ago, when with his own hands 
he had fastened just such another locket 
as this one round the fair white neck of a 
girl whose soft brown eyes gazed up into 
his with infinite love and tenderness. He 
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could see the long row of flowering horse- 
chestnut trees standing black against the 
starlit sky, with just a flash of silver beyond, 
where the moonlight struck against the 
rivers bend. He could even recall the 
precise sound of the sweeping current 
against the reeds and rushes, mingling 
with the voice of a thrush singing some- 
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where among the bushes. It all came 
back to him now with the sudden intensity 
of a landscape beheld in a flash of summer 
lightning. The air had been heavy with 
the scent of mignonette, and she had worn 
a little bunch of those flowers stuck in the 
waistband of her pink muslin gown. He 
remembered distinctly that, when he had 
passed the thin black cord, to which the 
locket was attached, round her neck, it had 
got caught in one of her heavy brown 
plaits, and that, while disentangling it, he 
had made capital out of the little acci- 
dent by indulging in a bolder caress than 
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had hitherto been vouchsafed to him by 
her maidenly coyness. 

Fifteen years had now passed since that 
bright May evening by the river’s bank. 
And now it was winter, and he had been 
summoned hither to amputate the breast 
of the woman he had loved with all the 
strength of his best manhood’s years, and 


with the money that he was to get for 
doing this horrible thing he had promised 
to buy a necklace for his wife! He could 
have laughed aloud —the wild, frenzied 
laugh of a maniac—as he realised the 
subtle and exquisite irony of the situation. 
Truly, fate does not do things by halves, 
and the fiendish imagination of a Nero or 
Diocletian could scarcely have devised for 
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his worst enemy a mode of torture equal 
to what had here been brought about by 
apparently the merest chain of accident. 

Richard Bollington cast a wild, haggard 
glance round the room like a condemned 
criminal, who, even in sight of the 
gallows, hopes against hope to discover 
an outlet for escape. Vague thoughts of 
flight, of feigning momentary indis- 
position, darted through his mind. Then 
suddenly he became aware that the two 
other physicians were regarding him with 
some curiosity, so pulling himself together 
by a supreme effort, he hastened to break 
the silence by saying in a voice which, to 
his own ears, sounded curiously hollow 
and artificial— 

“‘T always make a point of keeping my- 
self out of the patient’s sight before the 
operation, so as to avoid all unnecessary 
emotion. The chloroform will act much 
more swiftly and surely if administered, so 
to say, unawares.” 

Just then the sound of a stifled groan 
was heard through the closed doors of the 
adjoining room. ‘The Professor paused to 
listen, while a curious expression flitted 
over his face, but it was gone in -the next 
moment, and he proceeded steadily— 

“It will, therefore, be better in every 
way if the patient be chloroformed at once 
before I enter the room. She need not be 
informed of my arrival, and even if she 
ask any questions there is no necessity to 
mention my name. I always insist on a 
certain amount of secrecy being kept up 
with regard to final details. Especially in 
the case of female patients everything 
should be avoided which can possibly 
excite the imagination.” 

When Professor Bollington found him- 
self alone he walked to the window and 
touched the little spring concealed in the 
locket handle. It opened with some diffi- 
culty, for the spring had got damaged in 
the accident, and then was disclosed the 
faded photograph of a young man wearing 
a shape of necktie which had certainly 
been out of fashion for at least a dozen 
years, along with a reddish brown lock of 
precisely the same colour as that now 
somewhat insignificant portion of his own 
hair, which as yet was untainted with grey. 
He was not conscious of feeling any sur- 
prise at the discovery, for within the last 
five minutes he seemed to have lived 
through an eternity, and to have known 
all along that Helen Crawford was one of 
those women who never forget; and that 
he, Richard Bollington, had been the one 
only love of her life. He looked at his 
own picture for a little while vacantly, 
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then suddenly closed the locket with a 
snap and laid it hastily aside, for just then 
the door behind him was opened, and a 
motionless form, white as some marble 
efigy carved out upon a tombstone, was 
noiselessly carried into the room upon a 
truckle-bed. 
& % % * 

When, half an hour later, Professor 
Bollington left the scene of the operation 
and stepped into the dressing-room, where 
towels and fresh water had been placed in 
readiness, he looked ten years older than 
he had previously done. He shuddered 
as he glanced down at his hands, which, 
as well as the large linen apron worn over 
his travelling-suit, were profusely covered 
with large crimson stains. His face had 
blanched to an ashy pallor, and his eye 
bore the startled hunted expression as 
of someone who has seen a ghost. 

Mr. Montgomery had followed Professor 
Bollington into the dressing-room, utter- 
ing profuse and ardent thanks for the 
remarkable skill and celerity with which 
the intricate and dangerous operation hati 
been performed, w hile pressing him warmly 
to dine and pass the night at his house. 
Surely the Professor was not thinking 
of returning to town to-night! It would 
be dark in another hour, and a night 
journey at this time of the year was cheer- 
less and fatiguing. 

But Professor Bollington merély shook 
his head feebly ashe begged that the 
carriage might be brought round directly. 
He could not have endured to touch food 
or drink under the same roof where Helen 
Crawford lay mutilated and _ bleeding. 
What if she were suddenly to wake up 
from her narcotic slumber and ask to see 
him? He was conscious of nothing but 
a frenzied desire to escape from the scene 
of this sacrilegious butchery, and to put 
miles of space between himself and the 
woman who still carried his image in her 
heart. 

When at the last moment Mr. Mont- 
gomery pressed into his hand a thick blue 
envelope containing the fee, Professor 
Bollington stared at it vacantly for a 
moment. His thoughts were still so far 
away that it required a strong mental 
effort to bring himself back to the practical 
aspects of the situation. Then as he 
suddenly remembered that this was the 
money with which Selina’s necklace was 
to be purchased, with a half-muttered oath 
he roughly crammed down the envelope 
into the depths of his greatcoat pocket. 

Professor Bollington dined and slept 
at the little country town through whose 
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principal street, as it now seemed to him, 
he had driven about a hundred years ago 
side by side with Mr. Montgomery. Next 
morning he took an early train up to town, 
reaching Euston Station about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. He directed the cab- 
man to drive round by Regent Street and 
stop at the jeweller’s shop, and on arriving 
home he merely handed the morocco 
case containing 
the ornament to 
Selina without a 
word of com- 
ment or an ac- 
companying ca- 
ress. She, how- 
ever, was far too 
much absorbed 
in the delight of 
her new acquisi- 
tion to be con- 
scious of any- 
thing abnormal 
in the donor’s 
manner. 
* * * * 

It was not un- 
til about a fort- 
night later that 
Mrs. Bollington 
had an oppor- 


tunity of display- 
ing the beautiful 


pearl necklace 
which, as_ she 
fondly _ trusted, 
was to arouse the 
envious admira- 
tion of all her 
best friends and 
the unbridled 
venom of her pet 
enemies. It was 
on the occasion 
of a large ball 
given bya foreign 
magnate whose 
hip - joint had IF I AM 
been recently re- 
set by the eminent surgeon, and the invita- 
tion was one of those acts of courtesy which 
are sometimes accounted of more value 
than the actual pecuniary remuneration. 
Selina took a long time in dressing 
that night, but Richard Bollington had 
already learnt that long-suffering endurance 
with which the husband of every pretty 
woman must perforce invest himself; so 
he sat down in the big lighted drawing- 
room, and waited patiently until it should 
please his better or, at least, his fairer 
half to signify her readiness to start. 


**WELL, BOLLY, NOW 


OF 


LOOK AT ME, AND SAY 
A SUCCESS.”’ of 
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Perhaps he had fallen into an aimless 
reverie, for he had never heard the door 
open nor a light step behind him, and was 
only aroused by a playful voice saying 
close to his ear— 

** Well, Bolly, now look at me and say 
if I am a success.” 

He rose to his feet with a start, and for 
over a minute stood staring at his wife in 
silence. Certain- 
ly the arch ques- 
tion might have 
been deemed 
superfluous, for, 
undoubtedly, 
Selina had never 
looked as_ su- 
premely lovely as 
she did just then, 
her beauty thus 
set off by all the 
most cunning 
artifices of taste 
and money com- 
bined, Just as 
she stood there, 
and almost with- 
out any altera- 
tion to her 
costume, any 
painter would 
gladly havetaken 
her for the model 
of an Aphrodite, 
or the foam- 
bound Venus 
rising from the 
waves. She ap- 
peared to be 
robed and 
swathed in pale- 
tinted clouds, 
which blushed 
and scintillated 
in bewildering 
fashion with 
every movement 
the wearer, 

accentuating the 
feline grace of her youthful limbs. 
The porcelain-blue eyes looked bewitch- 
ingly childlike beneath the fair halo of her 
golden curls, and the rosebud lips were 
poutingly advanced, as though half to 
invite, half to defy, the kisses that 
seemed to be their legitimate tribute. 
Her sleeveless bodice, according to the 
fashion of the day, was cut very low, 
almost lower, perhaps, than fashion pre- 
scribed, and was merely retained at the 
shoulders by two narrow strips of ribbon, 
which looked sadly inadequate for the 
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office they were intended to perform. The 
firm white throat was encircled by a triple 
row of flawless pearls, and yet, beautiful 
as they undoubtedly were, one could 
almost be tempted to regret their presence, 
such a pity did it seem to conceal the 
smallest portion of what was so exquisitely 
beautiful. There certainly would not be 
a woman in the room that night who would 
not openly or secretly condemn Mrs. 
Richard Bollington’s dress as being out- 
rageously décolleté; nor yet a man who 
would not have been found to entertain 
vague although covert regrets that the 
bodice had not been cut just half an inch 
lower. 

It would, however, have been difficult 
to make out from Professor Bollington’s 
face which view of the question he took 
just now. He was gazing at his wife with 
a curious concentrated expression, from 
which admiration or disapproval seemed 
equally foreign; and his eyes were obsti- 
nately riveted on the left side of the 


bodice, just where the pink gauze folds 
drew a shadowy line across the dazzling 
white bosom. 

**What is the matter, Bolly?” asked 
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Selina with a little pout, struck at last by 
something unusual in her husband’s manner. 
** Do you not like my dress ? and have you 
not a single word to say about the neck- 
lace? Why do you look at me so strangely ? 
What can have come over you to-night? 
Just look at my pearls!”—and she play- 
fully raised herself on tiptoe in order to 
challenge admiration at close quarters. 
** Are they not beautiful, and do they not 
suit the dress to perfection ?” 

“Yes, the pearls are very pretty, Pussy, 
and your dress is all right,” returned the 
husband hoarsely, as he turned away to 
conceal the shudder that ran through his 
frame. ‘‘I was ‘ merely thinking that 
perhaps, after all, the price I paid for your 
necklace was rather an exorbitant one.” 

Selina stared a little, and then shrugged 
her pretty shoulders, which was her usual 
mode of settling knotty questions. She 
did not in the least understand her hus- 
band’s abnormal behaviour that night ; 
but, after all, what did it signify ? She had 
got her necklace, and that was the chief 
point ; the exact price he had paid for it 
was in her eyes a very insignificant detail 
indeed. 


A ROSEBUD. 


Like to a rosebud is my fair— 
I cannot reach her heart— 
*Tis folded up in petals 
Of pride, that will not part. 


In vain the patient sun of love 
Shines on it day by day 

Wrapped close in shy reserve, she keeps 
Her sweetness shut away. 


Ah me! could I but gather her, 
And wear her as mine own, 

My passion’s warmth might thrill her 
Into a rose full-blown ! 


M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S GARDEN. 
By FRANCES H. LOW. 


GARDEN, as one of the wisest 
A‘ of pina wrote many years 
ago, “is one of the purest of human 
ieee? and happily one of the com- 
monest, for its felicitous attainment is no 
less within the reach of the humblest 
cottager, who tends his larkspur and 
sweet-williams and mignonette with loving 
hands, than that of the millionaire, with 
his army of gardeners, and his hot-houses 
filled with priceless exotic blooms. 

A garden, moreover, has something of a 
mellowing and genial influence upon its 
possessor: between him and all other 
gardeners there is forthwith established 


freemasonship of the pleasantest sort ~ and 
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he is eager—and in that differs from the 
owners of all other collections—to share 
his experiences and discoveries, and to 
dispense seeds and slips and shoots from 
his own floral treasures, with a generosity 
that he has unconsciously caught from the 
lavish prodigality that characterises Nature’s 
splendid rule. Here, too, so they be ardent 
garden - lovers, all artificial distinctions, 
and even the more deep and natural ones, 
for the moment vanish ; the prince and 
the poet and the peasant, the ignorant and 
the enlightened, are on a level, if they will 
but surrender themselves to the enchant. 
ment of a garden whose spell is found in 
the fair face of flowers. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESIDENCE NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
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Not a few of the most memorable of 
English gardens are inseparably associated 
with the names of illustrious men who 
have played an active part in the political 
pageant; for sylvan gardens with flower- 
beds and well-swept walks seem to have 
had a potent attraction for wearied 
statesmen, seeking amidst their inn»ocent 
pleasures repose and refuge from the noisy 
tumult of the world. Lord Bacon, who 
shows a practical familiarity with the 
science of gardening, has a foremost place 
upon the scroll of names of sober and 
grave men who have found sweetness and 
solace in their gardens; and that, stretch- 
ing down to our own day, includes one of 
the most prominent of contemporary poli- 
ticians, proving that modern pleasures are 
not wholly gross and vulgar and material. 

Mr. Chamberlain has, in addition, 
certain garden preferences that are in 
agreement with those of this great man, 
who insists that ‘‘one part of the garden 
must be set aside as a wilderness.” A con- 
siderable portion of the garden at High- 
bury is wild and uncultivated, and con- 
sisting of dell and copse and stream ; and 
it is this mixture of natural scenery and 
cultivated formal flower - garden that 
is the principal beauty of the place, 
and more alluring than the magnificent 
orchid collection of which its owner is 
justly proud. For wondrous as are these 
flowers, with their countless varieties of 
form and colour, ranging from an Oriental 
gorgeous brightness to the most aérial 
delicacy of hue, there is about them 
something which in the midst of one’s 
amazement and admiration leaves a 
spectator cold and unemotional. It may 
perhaps be a mere personal impression, 
or it may be that for the due recognition 
and appreciation of this order of beauty 
some training and special kind of 
esthetic cultivation are essential; but I 
confess, as I stood before these gorgeous 
flowers, I caught myself longing for the 
sight and perfume of a violet bank in 
spring, or even for a cool hillside with 
a cluster of bending trees and one or two 
fleecy flocks dotting its grassy slopes. But 
what a dazzling wealth of colour is 
presented by this collection of orchid 
blooms, and what astonishing and almost 
intoxicating varieties of hue and tint! 
Here is a blossom, the Ada Aurantiaca— 
so rich and glowing and vivid that only 
the miraculous hand of Rubens could 
transfer it to canvas; here is another, 
comparable to nothing but the dying rays 
of the setting sun; and yet another, 
more lovely than either, the Cymbidium, 
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whose delicate white flowers call up a 
vision of some air-bubble played upon 
by the most ethereal of moonbeams. 
The orchid-houses, of which there are 
fourteen, open out of-a long corridor, 
adorned on one side with a show col- 
lection of orchids, azaleas, cyclamen, 
cinerarias, and pelargoniums, each variety 
of which is kept separate and exquisitely 
arranged with rare ferns, or the foliage 
most in harmony with its character. 
Facing this magnificent pageant of blue, 
pink, mauve, and amber, there stretches 
the corridor wall and ceiling, clothed with 
flowering climbing plants of every kind— 
jasmines and honeysuckle, heliotropes 
and fuchsias, mingling their trailing foliage 
with the elegant blue flower of the plum- 
bago plant and the regal scarlet clusters of 
the tropeolum. ‘This charming floral 
promenade can be lighted with electricity, 
and on the occasion of balls and recep- 
tions, with its flowering roof and walls 
and many-coloured rainbow - like glass- 
houses, presents the appearance of a 
veritable fairyland. 

The mansion of Highbury is a large red 
brick building, not remarkable for zsthetic 
beauty, but giving promise of more attract- 
iveness when Time has clothed its walls 
with the ivy and clematis which have 
already made a good beginning. It has 
the advantage of standing upon raised 
ground, and its position and the undu- 
lating slopes that characterise the whole 
territory, give it a fine open outlook across 
garden, meadow, and low hill range to the 
town of King’s Heath, which, thriving as 
it is, looks nothing more than a nestling 
village in the distance. As one stands 
upon the terrace and looks over the upland 
nieadows which stretch beyond the gardens, 
and which are dotted with fine Turkey 
oaks and tall ashes, it is difficult to believe 
that Birmingham, with its ceaselessly 
thronged streets, its noise and its smoke- 
belching factories and trains, is within 
walking distance. A tram which starts 
from the huge central station, runs through 
the unbeauteous suburb of Moseley and 
brings you within a stone’s throw of the 
rural lane leading to Highbury. Once the 
gates of the domain have been passed 
through, the atmosphere of the city 
vanishes altogether, to give place to the 
enticing scents and sounds of the country. 
Upon one side of the long carriage-drive 
leading up to the house there are hay- 
fields, and from the terrace one catches a 
glimpse of the little farm lying in the 
valley below, and of a drove of Jersey 
cows, beautiful creatures, looking from 
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afar off like deer, 
lustrous fawn coats, Although the 
gardens are kept with exquisite care, 
some thirty men being employed all the 
year round, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Deacon, the head gardener, there is 
everywhere to be seen that felicitous com- 
bination of precision and carelessness, of 
cultivation and wildness, of tree and flower, 
which go to make a garden lovable as 
well as perfect, Little dells carpeted with 


with their glossy, 


bluebells and primroses, and tiny pools 
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ings. There is a lake overhung with 
willows and laburnums, and brightly 
gemmed with many-coloured irises; and 
the waters of which are beloved of a pair 
of snowy swans, whose faultless grace is 
heightened byacouple of shy storks which 
rest upon the bank, and dart off with swift 
flying slender scarlet legs and outstretched 
grey wings at our approach. There are 
foamy waterfalls and little rustic bridges 
which break the silvery surface of the 
water; and stretching along the whole 
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THE APPROACH TO THE ORCHID HOUSE AT HIGHBURY. 


encircled with reeds and rushes and 
shining with waterlilies, are to be found 
close to trimly kept lawns; and there is 
one spot, known as the Oak Pool, which 
may well transport one in fancy to a bit of 
Surrey landscape— 
Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flow’rs as many 
As the young Spring gives, and as choice as any! 
Here is to be found one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s favourite seats, and one can scarcely 
picture more sweet and lovely surround- 
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course of the winding lake are woodlands 
thick with wild flowers and musical with 
,the ripple of a streamlet that flows through 
the heart of them. The well-timbered 
woods, with their profusion of violets and 
primroses and anemones, are charming, 
and full of dells and “ nooks for whisper- 
ing lovers.” 

Another favourite spot is the velvety 
tennis lawn, upon which stands a little 
dairy, seductive enough to tempt the 
ladies of the family to play at the butter- 
making that a Queen has for all time 
invested with grace and poetry. It is 
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made of wood, with a thatched roof, and 
has the prettiest little porch and verandah, 
which are kept cool and shady in summer 
by the spreading branches of many dark 
and light sycamore trees growing in 
clumps around. Here, as elsewhere, there 
are flower beds, and an effective use of the 
bright little prunes against a background 
of maples and birches is to be seen. If 
an unreserved admiration and affection 
for orchids must be to a great extent 
acquired, affection for the queen of 
flowers is universally intuitive and inborn ; 
and the dullest of eyes can espy the graces 
of “roses sweet and fair.” So in these 
gardens, with their “‘rare blossoms from 
every clime,” the bower of my choice would 
be the Rosery, which is laid out in little 
prim beds, edged with low box borders, 
divided by miniature walks, and inclosed 
in a frame of golden yews, the square pre- 
cision of which is broken by four arbours, 
one of palest mauve clematis, another of 
foam-white roses, another of honey- 
suckle, and the fourth of mingling 
honeysuckle and pink roses. The roses 
are disposed in groups of _ colour, 
and through all the leafy months of 
June and July and August they shine in 
their too brief loveliness and make the 
earth crimson and golden with their per- 
fumed petals. One gets I know not what 
emotion of pleasure in strolling about this 
exquisite, orderly little pleasaunce with its 


paving of rose petals that the light winds 
scatter hither and thither, permeating the 
air around with their soft sweet scent. 

I know not how many varieties of 
roses—Allen Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, 
tea- roses, Maréchal Niel, Banksia, 
Bouquet d’Or, and the rest—are blooming 
in the little space, nor even the names of 
many strange and rare specimens that, 
transplanted from sunnier climes, are con- 
tent to shed their radiance for the delight 
and rapture of English eyes; and that 
perhaps only the more heighten one’s 
tender love for our no less lovely, if more 
familiar, English roses. A visit to the 
kitchen garden and to the fruit-houses, 
where vines and apricots and peaches 
decorate the walls with their ornamental 
fruits and leaves, reminds us of the wide 
and many-sided tastes of their owner, 
to whom all things growing appear 
to be dear. Londoners have so _per- 
sistently associated the personality of 
Mr. Chamberlain with the orchid —un- 
mistakably a prime favourite—that they 
will smile incredulously at the idea of his 
possessing more catholic and _ universal 
flower preferences than those implied in 
the exclusive devotion to one plant tribe ; 
yet this fact, well known to the people of 
Birmingham, who spend many days of 
enjoyment in the gardens of Highbury, is 
to be recollected, and is not without its 
significant and instructive aspect. 


AN APOLOGY. 


Lady, I do deny it not, 
I did exceedingly transgress. 
Forgive me, for I was distraught 
With thine exceeding loveliness. 


low can I be discreet and wise 
When I thy loveliness behold ? 
Who looketh in thy lustrous eyes 
From very love becometh bold. 


I know I stole a kiss—and yet 

I think a sain¢ had done the same. 
Prithee forgive me, nor forget 

How much thy beauty was to blame. 


RoNALD MACFIE. 
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THE MEETING. 


A youth whom birds on wing beguile ; 
A woodland rivulet ; 

A maiden waiting by a stile, 
And that was how they met. 
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A LOVE STORY. 


THE PROPOSAL. 


The service done, they did not part 
Till nestwards flew the wren. 

The youth proposed with throbbing heart 
They ne'er should part again. 











A LOVE STORY. 


THE REFUSAL. 


Then she: “It’s late; I must get back. 
Good-night”’’-—without a sigh. 
She brought the spring, but left, alack! 


A dreary winter sky. 








STORIES OF BRITISH BATTLES. 


ANDREW’S ANNETTE: A 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO 
Br j. D. 


I.—BLAISE. 


T was three o’clock of a September 
morning, raw and misty, when the 
Allied forces, following the devout custom 
of Marlborough’s camp, assembled to hear 
divine service. The observance, always 
impressive, was on that morning of par- 
ticular solemnity, for there was not a man 
but felt that he might be listening to the 
pious office for the last time. Before us, 
strongly entrenched at Malplaquet, lay the 


enemy, and we awaited only the clearing 
of the early mists to begin a work which 


even the rawest recruit knew must prove 
grim and bloody. 


Yet, even at that solemn moment, 
chance had well-nigh upset, among 
certain of my own men, the decorum 


proper to the ceremony ; on so fine a razor 
edge is poised the soldier’s temperament. 
Just as the Chaplain was pronouncing the 
Benediction I was scandalised to hear a 
smothered laugh on my left hand, where 
some drummer-boys were kneeling. 

‘Hold your peace, Sir!” I whispered 
angrily to the nearest rascal. 

The youngster bit hard upon his drum- 
sticks, and gave no further audible offence, 
although his shaking sides bespoke his 
untimely merriment. By this time Dr. 
Hare had reached his final ‘‘ Amen,” and 
as we arose from our knees I turned to 
reprove the irreverent youths, when sud- 


denly their levity was explained and 
excused. 
A few yards to our left front I espied 


the gawky figure of a Flemish peasant lad, 
whose country garb was curiously supple- 
mented by the laced uniform hat of my 
own regiment and some rags of what had 
once been the red coat of a British trooper. 
Staring bewildered at this remarkable 
apparition, I was presently as sore put to 
it as the drummer- boys to restrain my 
laughter; for the poor fellow, evidently 
one of those harmless creatures whose 
intellect Heaven has clouded, had strutted 
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TALE OF MALPLAQUET. 


OF A STAFF-OFFICER. 
SYMON. 


close up behind the Duke of Marlborough, 
then exchanging civilities with his col- 
leagues, and was mimicking, with foolish 
gravity and self-sufficiency, his Grace’s 
every action. ‘The officers in conversation 
with the Duke could scarcely maintain a 
straight countenance, and the rank and 
file, from smothered coughing, must soon 
have burst forth in a general roar, which 
had greatly displeased our leader, when 
all at once I heard a voice behind me 
exclaim— 

“Be here, it’s Blaise, peer stock!” 

With the words, Sergeant-Major Mac- 
ainsh strode into the hollow square, and 
approached the intruder, whom the Duke 
had now discovered and was regarding 
with considerable perplexity, while the 
natural stood before him bowing and 
making play with his shabby hat in the 
oddest parody of Marlborough’s courtly 
bearing. 

“What have we here?” the Duke 
inquired, as the Sergeant-Major came up 
and laid his hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

‘‘A poor deited haverel, your Grace ; 
there’s nae illin him. Na, na, he’snoa 
spy. I ken wha he is. So please your 
Grace, I’ll take chairge o’ him. Come, 
Blaise,” he added in Flemish, as the Duke 
nodded his assent. 

The lad turned round, and seeing who 
was beside him, dropped upon one “knee, 
at the same time seizing the Sergeant- 
Major’s hand and covering it with kisses. 
Greatly embarrassed, Andrew raised him 
up, and would have hurried his charge out 
of the square, but the boy was obstinate, 
and stood fumbling in an old cartridge- 
pouch which completed his military 
equipment. 

At length he found what he sought, and 
handed Andrew some small object which 
I fancied must be a ring. The Sergeant 
took it with ill-feigned unconcern, and 
thereafter lost no time in marching Blaise 
to a less conspicuous position. 
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The manifold duties of the moment 
had almost driven the incident from my 
memory, when, half an hour later, 1 was 
informed that Macainsh wished to speak 
with me. A glance at Andrew’s face as he 
approached told me that he was in trouble. 

“It’s no a time, Colonel Bingham,” he 
began diffidently, “for private concerns, 
when ony minute we may be engaged ; 
but the Duke is aye for humanity, so I 
thocht-—maybe r 

“Go on, Andrew; is it the poor foolish 
fellow ?” 

“Ay, Sir, him, and ithers. Ye see, 
last year when we were in Lille, after the 
siege, I got acqua’nt wi’ a bit lass that was 
maid in the house whaur I was billeted. 
She was dother til the forester of Tais- 
niére, ower by on our richt front there. 
At the end o’ the campaign, she wantit 
hame again, so, as my New-Year furlough 
was due, and I had, forbye, ma ain reasons 
for wantin’ tae see her father, I gied the 
lassie an escort.” 

‘* So this message is from her ?” 

“Ay, Sir. That’s her peer silly 
brither; no that he wants sense a’the- 
gither, but the craetur’s weak. He’s a 
gryte sodger wi’ his wye—ye saw my auld 
uniform, Sir; he be’et to hae’t at the New 
Year. Weel, sae far as I can mak’ oot 
frae Blaise’s mumblin’ an’ antics, Annette’s 
sair pitten aboot, for the wood of Tais- 
niére is no a safe place the day. The 
lassie ’s practically defenceless, for the 
auld forester’s bedridden, it seems, having 
lately had a mishanter at the fellin’ o’ 
some timber. Onywye, this ring is token 
that the lass needs a protector. But duty’s 
afore inclination.” 

“True enough, Andrew, and to-day we 
can spare few so ill as the non-commis- 
sioned man; otherwise Still, if duty 
can be made to jump with inclination, 
there may be a way.” 

“It’s no often the way,” I heard 
Andrew mutter doubtfully as I turned 
aside and went in search of Marlborough, 
whom I found close by the churchyard of 
Blarengies. His Grace, seated on a low 
stone wall, was intently studying a map, 
which lay before him on the ground. 

It seemed trivial to interrupt him at 
such a moment with a matter of sentiment ; 
but to my surprise he heard me with more 
than ordinary patience. Long afterwards, 
I learned the reason of his sympathy. 
When I approached him, his thoughts 
were far away from Malplaquet and its 
strategic problems. I have since been 
privileged to peruse a letter which he had 
written a few minutes earlier to the 
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Duchess, whose petulance at that supreme 
moment was augmenting the burdens of 
the best and most considerate of men. 
To the cares of a general were added the 
agonies of a lover whose mistress is unkind. 
At an hour when the sympathy of his wife 
would have been priceless, Marlborough 
had received a letter of shrewish up- 
braiding for a fancied slight-—his wise 
refusal to rebuke the Queen in Sarah’s 
interest. He replied with admirable 
forbearance, remarking, in conclusion, 
“Though the fate of Europe, if these 
armies engage, may depend upon their 
good or bad success, yet your uneasiness 
gives me greater trouble. Nothing in 
this world can make me happy if you are 
not kind.” 

Thus it was that I found the Duke 
inclined to listen to my tale of an anxious 
lover. 

“Hum!” he said, tapping his boot 
with his compasses and speaking low, for 
his guard stood close at hand ; “‘ we must 
contrive, Mr. Bingham, we must contrive. 
This must not get abroad, or every 
drummer-boy will have a sylvan sweet- 
heart to assist. But Macainsh deserves 
well of us. I have not forgotten Oudenarde. 
Pray send for the honest fellow.” 

In a couple of minutes Andrew reported 
himself. 

“‘ See here, Macainsh,” the Duke began, 
loud enough for all the bystanders to 


hear; “I understand you have some 
knowledge of this district. Be good 
enough to look at this map. Here is 


the forest of Taisniére, coloured green. 
There is, I believe, a forester’s house not 
marked on the map. Can you show me 
its whereabouts ?” 

Andrew went down on one knee and 
regarded the map earnestly, moving his 
hand over the paper while he strove to fix 
his bearings. At last his finger came to 
rest near the village of La Folie on the 
side of the wood farthest from our posi- 
tion. ‘“ It should be there,” he said. 

“Very good,” replied the Duke, prick- 
ing off the spot with the point of his 
compasses. ‘“‘Send Lieutenant Hay to 
me.” 

Andrew turned to obey the order, and 
as he passed me I heard him heave a sigh 
of disappointment. 

“If this fog keeps close,” the Duke said, 
in concluding his orders to Hay, “you 
should pass the enemy’s extreme left with- 
out difficulty at this point”—he tapped 
the map with his finger. ‘“ You, on 
reaching the forester’s house, will send 
Macainsh back to Sart, and yourself push 
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on with my message to General Withers at 
La Folie.” 

Andrew’s expression was very agreeably 
amusing to contemplate when, five minutes 
later, Lieutenant Hay bade him be in 
readiness at once with four horses, and his 
bewilderment was not diminished when he 
realised that two of the horses were to be 
led. I stood by to see the little cavalcade 
set out. 

Gradually some inkling of the truth 
dawned upon the Sergeant-Major; but, 
like the wise Scot he was, he gave no sign, 
merely turning, as he put his foot in the 
stirrup, to remark: ‘‘ But whaur’s Blaise?” 
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stock! he’s mair like beast nor body that 
wye.” 

Hay, Andrew, and I thereupon exchanged 
salutations and parted as men who might 
never meet again in this world. 

% % * Pa 

Of the sequel to the adventure I saw 
very little, but I will here set down what I 
learned of it from the lips of some who 
took part therein. It was a quarter to four 
of the clock when Hay and Macainsh set 
out. They struck across country to Sart, 
where Schulemberg was posted, and thence 
bore south-westward by the road between 
the woods of Blangies and Taisniére, then 





FOLLOWING THE DEVOUT CUSTOM OF MARLBOROUGH’S CAMP. 


A roar from the ranks answered him. 
There, in the centre of a little group, the 
guileless youth, who had suddenly achieved 
a great popularity, was strutting up and 
down, glorying in a broken musket pre- 
sented to him by the armourer. 

“Tt’s weel he’s no conversible to 
streengers,” Andrew muttered, ordering 
the boy to his side. Then, putting his 
horse between them and the men, he 
pressed half of a broken sixpence into 
Blaise’s hand, saying softly but very firmly 
in Flemish, ‘‘ Annette—home.” 

The poor lad, obedient as a dog, darted 
away and vanished in the mist. 

“IT hope no harm will come to him, 
Andrew,” I remarked. 

“* Nae fear, Sir,” Andrew replied, swing- 
ing himself to the saddle; ‘‘ I want Annette 
to ken there’s help at han’, and he’ll be 
there lang afore us by roadso’s nain. Peer 


due south until they reached a point about 
ralf a mile from Trieu-Jean Sart and the 
same distance from La Folie, where they 
turned sharply to the left along a path 
which led into the heart of the forest. 
They had now fetched almost a complete 
circuit, and were moving directly on the 
rear of the French advanced position. 
As yet there was no sound of com- 
mencing hostilities, and the riders hoped 
to accomplish their mission in safety, 
for they reckoned that the proximity 
‘of Gauvain and Withers would keep 
the western portion of the forest free of 
Frenchmen. Should the enemy be driven 
back from their entrenchments, however, 
it was more than likely that the forester’s 
house would be the scene of a severe 
struggle. It was now about six o’clock, 
the fog had lifted, and every moment they 
might expect the opening cannonade. 
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*‘ Ay,” said Andrew at length, as they 
reached the top of a gentle eminence, 
‘‘there’s the place, Sir, and yon’s the 
house in the hollow.” 

“So!” Hay returned, drawing rein ; 
“and, egad, Andrew, we’re a post late, 
my man.” 

‘“* There’s a footpath through the wood,” 
Andrew replied. ‘‘ By your leave, Sir, I’ll 
awa doon be masel]’ and reconnoitre.” 


II. —GALLANTRY. 

A quarter of an hour before Hay and 
Macainsh came in sight of the forester’s 
dwelling Blaise had rushed in, mumbling 
and gesticulating, to place the broken 
sixpence in Annette’s hands. The girl 
received the token with thankful tears, 
and contrived to make out from her 
brother’s imperfect speech that help was 
at hand. Setting him to watch by the 
garden gate for Andrew’s coming, she 
returned to her father’s sick-bed. 

A minute later she heard Blaise re-enter 
the house, and, peering through the 
lattice, Annette saw a party of horsemen 
approaching from the direction of the 
Mons and Bevay road. Her heart throbbed 
gladly for an instant, then sank, for the 
riders wore the French uniform. 

At the gate the party halted and held a 
brief parley. 

“I swear,” said one, “I saw a red- 
coat.” 

“Impossible !” cried a second. 

‘Perhaps we have ridden into an am- 
bush,” laughed a third. ‘ What say you, 
Chevalier ?” 

The Chevalier, an _ irresolute-looking 
young man of twenty-one, replied with 
deep concern, “If you think we are in an 
ambush, Messieurs, I should say let us 
get out of it as fast as we can. Come!” 

He put spurs to his horse, but a burst of 
laughter detained him. 

** Not so fast,” said the first speaker, “ I 
must have something to drink.” 

There was a chorus of assent. 

“Who will assail the door of the 
ambuscade ?” queried another, winking to 
his comrades. 

The Chevalier jumped off his horse, 
walked, with considerable bravado, up 
the garden path, and with the pommel 
of his sword stoutly assaulted the door, 
at which Annette appeared, white and 
‘trembling, but so dainty and sweet withal 
that the officer fell back a pace or two and 
stood staring at her in undisguised admir- 
ation. 

“ Heyday, pretty mistress,” he said at 
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length, “hast any refreshment for poor 
soldiers ?” 

“ Perchance,” said the girl, taking 
courage, ‘‘if they be not rude and noisy. 
I pray you, Messieurs, consider my father, 
who, I fear, is dying.” 

“Then you will require a_ protector. 
What say you to me, now? Pray, sweet 
one, what is the price of the red wine—of 
your lips—to-day?” He came nearer 
and tried to raise her chin. 

“That!” Annette cried, fetching the 
Chevalier a resounding box on the ear. 

“A hit, a hit!” the other gallants 
roared, flinging themselves from their 
saddles and crowding around. ‘“‘ Courage, 
Chevalier; return it, return it—we’ll see 
fair play ; a kiss fora blow! Fair play; a 
kiss for a blow!” 

The Chevalier, thus encouraged, did his 
best in the interests of equity, with perfect 
success ; for whereas only one ear tingled 
before, both were now smarting alike. 

“Treason ! ” cried a voice ; and the word 
seemed to strike the party as a superb 
joke. The Chevalier bit his lip and 
desisted. 

“Bah!” said one whom they called 
D’Orsay, “‘ it is my turn now: kisses are 
not to be thrown away to-day. We may 
soon have our last salute from lips less 
sweet,” and thrusting himself forward, he 
caught Annette around the waist. 

A figure darted from the doorway, there 
was a sudden movement, a dull thud, and 
D’Orsay went down with a broken skull, 
while Blaise stood gibbering over him, 
menacing the company with a clubbed 
musket. Annette, thus violently delivered 
from her tormentor, ran shrieking indoors. 

“Dead,” remarked a young surgeon of 
the party, after a brief examination. 
“You next,” he continued, levelling a 
pistol at Blaise. 

But the lad, whirling the musket about 
his head, struck the doctor’s pistol from 
his hand, and made such furious play that 
for a time no one dared approach him. 
At length, however, he was tripped up, 
overpowered, and bound to a tree. 

Several pistols were drawn. ‘“ Stop!” 
the Chevalier cried; “we don’t want a 
visit from the enemy. String him up. 
We have already wasted more time than 
is to Maréchal Villars’ taste. I must 
report at once upon this position, which 
ought to be occupied. Up with the 
wretch and let us be off!” 

But no one seemed to like the business. 

The Chevalier glanced around the group. 
**I suppose,” he remarked, “‘ being, unfor- 
tunately, gentlemen, we none of us care 
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to soil our fingers on the job. But I 
should have thought, Doctor, all kinds of 
death were within your province.” 

The surgeon frowned. ‘‘ Chevalier, we 
are all, as you remark, gentlemen, although 
we may not all be ” He checked the 
last word with tight-bitten lip. 

** Set the prisoner on D’Orsay’s mount,” 
the Chevalier exclaimed impatiently, ‘‘and 
forward!” 

The party was moving away when 
Annette rushed from the house in an 
agony of tears. ‘‘ Take me!” she cried; 
“kill me, but spare—spare—he did it for 
my sake—take me instead !” 

““Take you!” the Chevalier laughed 
back. ‘With all my heart, pretty one; 
only, you see, just now it is impossible. 
But you shall not be forgotten. Au 
revoir 1” 

He raised his hat and cantered away. 
The Chevalier, as became a young man so 
highly connected, had certainly very pretty 
manners. 





III.—MARS, VENUS, AND MORS. 
Distracted, Annette watched her brother’s 
captors disappear among the trees. She 
looked despairingly up and down the road; 
then recollecting her father, she tottered 
back to the house. Reaching the threshold 
she recoiled at the sight of what lay there, 
and turning about, made for the back 
entrance, where a redcoat was just lifting 
the latch. With a little sob, she ran 
forward, and swooned in Andrew’s arms. 

“Dod!” the Sergeant- Major soliloquised 
awkwardly, “‘what div ye dee wi’ them 
whan they’re like this? I’ll try a kiss, 
onywye. Noo than, my bonnie dawtie, 
noo than + 

Andrew’s nostrum evidently had the 
blessing of Heaven. It worked: and the 
patient, even when cured, found no fault 
with a renewal of the prescription. Then 
she gave the physician his fee, the broken 
sixpence Blaise had brought her. Time, 
danger, the near presence of death,. all 
floated away from remembrance, and for 
the first time in a long career of soldiering 
Andrew Macainsh suffered indolence to 
usurp action. 

*“* But, my certie!” he exclaimed, when 
precious minutes had been wasted, “ this’ll 
no do. Is that curn French nowt aye 
round by there? I couldna see the high 
road as I cam’ in aboot.” 

Annette shook her head. ‘‘Not Scots,” 
she protested, in the pretty French accent 
she had caught from her mistresses at 
Lille. 
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“* Hoot toot !” Andrew corrected, repeat- 
ing his question in the amazing jargon 
which he held to represent the Gallic 
language. 

‘“*Then there’s a chance yet!” he cried 
on hearing Annette’s answer. ‘“‘ Quick, 
lassie; I’ve horses at han’.” 

*‘ But my father, Andrew; he is too ill to 
move.” 

“Then your brother will bide with him 
till more help comes. My lieutenant is 
awa’ gallopin’ to La Folie for a de- 
tachment to haud this place. Whaur’s 
Blaise ?” 

Annette answered with a burst of tears. 

‘“*They have taken him,” she sobbed, 
“to hang him.” 

‘Hang him!” Andrew shouted, “ what 
for?” 

Annette drew her lover into the house 
and led him to the front door. 

** Look there !” she said with a shudder. 
“Tt was in my defence.” 

“Weel deen, Blaise!” the soldier 
roared, “‘ he’s drawn first blood at Mal- 
plaquet, but no’ the last. Hark yonder!” 

Annette hid her face on Andrew’s 
shoulder as a thunder of artillery came 
rolling through the wood, followed by the 
close rending crash of musketry. The 
day’s business had begun. 

‘Take heart, lassie,” Andrew pleaded ; 
“they ll be ower busy noo to hang ony- 
body. But we’ll need to get you oot 0’ 
this, and your father as w eel. Take me to 
him.” 

But when Macainsh saw the forester he 
knew that his difficulties were increased 
tenfold. It would be impossible to move 
the old man without assistance. Andrew 
attempted to lift him, but the patient was 
unable to bear any movement. He shook 
his head, murmuring, ‘‘ Go, Annette, go. 
I am useless. I will die at my own fire- 
side.” 

‘“‘Courage, father,” said the soldier; 
“some of our fellows will be here 
presently, and we shall make you a litter.” 

But Fourget was obstinate. ‘‘ Take her 
away, my son,” he entreated, “‘if there is 
to be fighting here. She is too fair, too 
young—life is all before her. As for me, 
my time is almost out—an hour or two 
matters not. Go, Annette, go. You are 
safe with Ma’brook’s men. The gallants 
of the other side are less to trust to. 
Go, my child—before it is too late— 
listen!” As Fourget spoke another fierce 
discharge echoed through the forest. 

But Annette clung to her father and 
refused to leave him. “I cannot desert 
you,” she cried. 
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HJS GRACE WAS INTENTLY STUDYING A MAP. 
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‘But Blaise, ‘poor lad, can stay by me 
until help arrives. _Why does he not 
come ?” 

Andrew and Annette exchanged glances. 
Each hesitated to answer, when a diversion 
occurred. There was a trampling outside 
and a ring of accoutrements. 

*‘Qur friends!” Andrew cried. ‘So 
soon! Mr. Hay has ridden well.” 

The forester’s room was at the back of 
the house, so Annette ran to a front 
window. She returned paler than before. 

** He whom they call the Chevalier has 
returned,” she gasped, “with a troop. 
‘They are preparing to defend the place.” 

“Into the wood, Annette, quick, by the 
back door!” Andrew cried. ‘* At the top 
of the hill you’ll find three horses; take 


one, and make for La Folie. I'll bide 
with your father.” 
“Where you stay, I stay,” Annette 


answered quietly. ‘If Heaven so wills 
it, we die together.” 

“Carry her, my son!” fpere Fourget 
began, but his entreaty was checked by 
the entrance of the Chevalier. 

“‘ Your pardon, father,” said that gentle- 
man, “for any inconvenience I may— 
against my will, believe me—have to cause 
you. It has become necessary to occupy 
and probably defend this house. I have 
Maréchal Villars’ order to remove the 
women and children of your household 
to aplace of safety southward at Louviére, 
within our own lines. Ha! who is this ?” 

The Chevalier had caught sight of 
Andrew. ‘ Garde!” he cried, turning 
towards the door. 

Two troopers rushed in. ‘Arrest this 
fellow!” said the Chevalier, pointing to 
the Scotsman. 

There was a flash and a deafening 
report. When the smoke cleared, one 
Frenchman was seen grovelling in the 
death agony, while Andrew was levelling 
his second pistol at the other, who had 
covered him. The man, disturbed by his 
comrade’s fall, fired carelessly, and the 
bullet, missing Macainsh, ended fére 
Fourget’s sufferings. Andrew avenged 
him on the instant. 

The room was immediately crowded 
with soldiery, and Macainsh would have 
been shot down without quarter had not 
Annette rushed forward and clung to his 
neck. Prohibiting: further firing, the 
Chevalier contented himself with securing 
the Sergeant- Major. 

“Run, Annette, run!” Andrew ex- 
claimed as he was led away. But the girl 
did not move, and the Chevalier, not 
ungently, forced her from her father’s 
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corpse and conducted her to the open 
air. 

‘* Now, sweet one,” the Frenchman said 
gallantly, “‘this is no place for pretty 
maids. You must come with me, and no 
harm will befall you—if you are kind.” 
His eye gleamed passionately as he 
spoke. 

Annette struggled in his grasp. ‘‘ Let 
me go!” she screamed. ‘‘I will die first 
with my lover!” 

*“* We shall see,” the Chevalier sneered. 
“Attend there!” he cried. ‘* Corporal 
and four file! Set the prisoner by the 
garden-wall yonder ” He waved his 
hand significantly. 

Andrew took post as he was told and 
looked calmly on while the four troopers 
examined the priming of their carbines. 

‘* Adieu, dear Annette,” he murmured 
as the platoon presented their pieces. 
‘What maun be maun be Ps 

The Corporal looked to his chief for the 
signal. ‘‘Stay!” said the Chevalier, still 
holding Annette, who would have. thrown 
herself before the executioners; “‘if you 
love him, girl, you will come with me. 
On that condition he shall be spared.” 

“The price is too high,” Andrew 
exclaimed. ‘ Annette, you know not what 
he asks.” 

‘No sacrifice,” replied the girl, “is too 
great for your sake. I do not fear the 
immediate present—I fear the future less 
if you are to live. Sir, I will go with you 
and trust to your honour, for this day at 
least.” 

“My faith, girl, this is gratitude!” the 
Chevalier replied. ‘‘What have you to 
fear? Ido but offer you a safe conduct 
to Louviére. Come, there is no time to 
lose. I must return here with all speed.” 

The sound of the fight was drawing 
nearer. The Chevalier, without more ado, 
placed Annette before him on his horse 
and galloped away, leaving a_ brother 
officer in command of the position. 

Andrew, chafing in his bonds, was 
thrust into an outhouse, where he lay 
listening to the sullen tides of combat and 
striving to guess whither they might be 
tending. As yet there was no attack upon 
the house of Fourget. But Hay must now 
be at hand, so he counted on a speedy 
release. Chiefly, however, he revolved 
schemes for the recovery of his sweetheart. 








IV.—TACTICS. 
The Cheyalier was not an ornament of the 
French army. Indeed, he was only a 


privileged foreign supernumerary, whose 
, t 
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ANDREW GOT HOME ON HIS OPPONENT’S ARM. 
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chief talent consisted in a faculty for 
getting terribly in the way. Consequently, 
Maréchal de Villars, suspecting the reason 
of the young man’s anxiety to befriend the 
forester’s family, very readily gave him the 
nominal command of the position, sending 
along with him as real head an officer of 
experience; for M. de Villars shrewdly 
calculated, and the reflection pleased him, 
that the Chevalier’s humane offices would 
leave him little time for tactics. 

The gallant, who, on his own part, 
believed himself as eager for war as for 
love, rode gaily onward with Annette, 
intending to see her safely bestowed. and 
to return in good time for the fighting. 
To-morrow would be early enough to 
begin in earnest the siege of her heart. 
But the September morning was pleasant, 
the autumn woods inviting, and gradually 
the Chevalier allowed his horse to settle 
down to an easy amble, while he attempted 
to reassure his companion. 

For a long time Annette was deaf to his 
blandishments; but at last he startled her 
into a reply. 

“Call me not ‘ fair lady,’ 
“IT am but a peasant girl.” 

“Yet kings have married such. If I 
were a king,” he added impetuously, “‘ you 
would be my queen.” 

“Ay, if you should wed me,” she 
retorted, regaining confidence and colour. 

“By Heaven, sweet one, that will I, and 
speedily.” 

“When ?” she queried, blushing deeper 
at her own boldness. 

“When you will,” the youth answered 
fervently. ‘‘I knew,” he reflected aloud, 
“she would soon forget her loutish 
dragoon.” 

“* How could I fail,” murmured the girl, 
“in your company ?” 

The horse went slower; Annette per- 
mitted herself a sidelong glance at the 
Chevalier. He was radiant with success. 
She gave a little sigh, and allowed him to 
support her a degree more. The Chevalier 
was a young man, and made a young man’s 
request. It was granted. At the moment 
their lips met, Annette, with a little pocket- 
scissors, cut the Chevalier’s sword-belt 
through just where it crossed his back. 
He was too preoccupied to notice. A few 
paces more, and the sword jangled on the 
road. 

“‘ Peste! how was that?” cried the 
Chevalier, drawing rein. He leaped to 
the ground, calling to Annette, “ Sit 
firm.” 

“Firm as yourself,” the girl replied. 
Then seizing the moment when he bent 


” 


she cried; 


to pick up his sword, she threw herself 
man’s way into the saddle, and urged the 
horse forward in the direction of La Folie. 

The Chevalier began to run, but the 
girl knew how to ride. 

“* Adieu, Chevalier!” she cried, drawing 
a pistol from the holster and looking back 
roguishly. ‘Do not come too near; Iam 
a dead shot. Watch!” 

A hare bounded away before her. She 
knocked it over gamely. 

“Good luck!” she sighed to herself, 
presenting the second pistol, “‘ for the first 
time I’ve drawn a trigger!” 

But the Chevalier, who knew none of 
these things, halted in grave concern for 
his exalted blood, and stood blasphem- 
ing roundly, while Annette launched a 
Parthian shot. 

“My lout of a dragoon,” she cried, 
“has at least gentlemanly lips. That is 
why I prefer his kisses!” ; 

The gallant watched her disappear, and 
then heavily began to retrace his steps to 
the forester’s house. A furious fusilade 
had come from that direction some little 
time after Annette’s escape, but had died 
away before the Chevalier reached the 
place. 

Beyond the forest the cannon still 
thundered, and the musketry sounded 
nearer. 

As the Chevalier pressed on, his eyes 
began to smart, and a few moments later, 
on emerging into the clearing, he saw the 
house in flames. He stopped abruptly, 
for the place was in the hands of the 
Allied troops. Away to the right among 
the trees he could see companies of 
Frenchmen, now finally driven from their 
first position on the northern edge of the 
wood, retiring in good order to their 
second line of entrenchments, close to 
Malplaquet. Thither the Chevalier also- 
retired, in good order, save a spoiled 
sword-belt. 





V.—LA TROUEE D’ENFER. 

Late in the day, when we were engaged in 
that ‘‘ Hell’s Gap,” between the woods, I 
caught sight of Andrew, who, after his 
release, had contrived to rejoin his regi- 
ment. It was at the moment when Marl- 
borough in person headed the charge 
against the Garde du Corps. As the 
French chivalry reeled back raggedly 
before the onset, I noticed Macainsh 
single out an opponent, towards whom he 
pressed desperately through the mélée. 

They exchanged a pass or two; then 
Andrew got home on his opponent’s arm. 
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The latter dropped his sword with a yell of 
pain, and with his left hand feebily tried 
to draw a pistol. The next moment the 
Scotsman, crying, ‘‘This for Annette!” 
would have cloven him to the chin, when 
someone shouted “ Desist, desist!” and 
the Duke, riding down all who barred his 
way, dashed forward and guarded Andrew’s 
blow. 

The wounded Frenchman, as I took 
him to be, dropped fainting from his 
horse. From Andrew’s disappointed look 
I guessed who it must be; for during a 
brief lull the Sergeant-Major had given 
me an outline of his morning’s adventure. 
He was in deep distress ; for he had been 
unable to procure any tidings of his sweet- 
heart. Thinking if I could take his fallen 
adversary prisoner, I might do my honest 
friend some service, I made for the spot, 
but becoming immediately engaged with 
a French trooper, I was swept away in the 
tumult. At the last moment I saw Andrew 
go down before a fresh opponent, and 
feared that it was all over with life and 
love for him. 

When the battle was won, and night 
was closing in upon the scene of carnage, 
I accompanied the Duke over the field; 
for the wounded were always his Grace’s 
first care. I peered into many a ghastly 
face, fearing to recognise my gallant 
Sergeant-Major, but was always agreeably 
disappointed. Still, I well knew that he 
might be beneath one of the grisly heaps 
that everywhere encumbered the hard- 
fought ground. 

All at once through the gathering 
dusk came a woman’s shrill cry. ‘It 
must be here, here!” the voice cried in 
French. 

We moved in the direction of the sound. 

A girl was kneeling on the ground 
rocking herself to and fro, and staring at 
something she seemed to have picked up. 
I approached, and saw that it was a 
broken sixpence. Pulling a like piece 
from her bosom, she placed the two 
together. They fitted accurately. 

**Dead or alive, I will find him,” she 
cried, starting up and running from 
horror to horror. None of the scattered 
bodies was that of him she sought. We 
shuddered as the slight creature went 
boldly up to a heap of dead and strove to 
resolve it. 

We went closer. 
girl exclaimed, 
not strength!” 

** Come,” 
humour her. 


“There, there!” the 
“Oh, I cannot. I have 


said the Duke, “let us 
Stay, Mr. Bingham, I think 
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I see the uniform of your regiment far 
down.” 

“That is what she is looking for, your 
Grace.” 

‘*What—is it possible—can this 
be "a 

“I verily believe it,” I said. 

Telling Annette not to watch us—she 
disobeyed—we cleared the bodies. Sure 
enough, Andrew was there. The girl ran 
forward, and laid her head on his breast. 

“‘ He lives!” she shrieked. ‘‘ Heaven is 
merciful.” 

Marlborough handed her his brandy- 
flask. She forced some between Andrew’s 
teeth, and in a little he opened his eyes. 

“Dod!” he said feebly, trying to laugh. 
**T was near han’ smoored.” Then he 
fainted again, for his wound was no 
laughing matter. 


VI.—EPILOGUE. 

At the close of the campaign Andrew 
was married in Brussels. The Duke gave 
the bride away, for she had no near 
relatives. Poor Blaise would not have 
been competent, had he been alive. What 
his fate was we never learned. 

** There is one question I would ask your 
Grace, if I may,” I said to the Duke over 
our wine at the wedding festival. ‘‘ Why 
did you frustrate Andrew’s intended punish- 
ment of that rascal they called the 
Chevalier ?” 

His Grace reflected for a moment. 

“Is it possible you are not aware ?” he 
inquired. — 

“I am quite in the dark,” I answered. 

“‘ Well, then,” said the Duke gravely, “ it 
seems to be my fate to befriend that young 
man’s family, I felt bound to do the youth 
a good turn, for I once helped his father 
before him out of a position in which he 
was mighty uncomfortable.” 

“And that position,” 
*“ was ro 

‘The throne of England!” 

“So that,” I cried, ‘‘ was the Chevalier 
de 1 

“De St. George,” Marlborough assented ; 
“but hush! Captain Hay is about to 
favour us with a song. It is of his own 
composing, and tells for the first time how 
some reinforcements, but for which he 
could not have captured a French post 
in the wood of Taisniére, were set in 
motion by that gallant lady now happily 
known to the world as Madam Macainsh, 
but to us of the service always Andrew’s 
Annette !” 


I queried— 








